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STUDY REFRESHED 
HAVE A COCA-COLA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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This graph shows the percentage of 
children’s breakfasts that included 
certain food groups before and after one 
vear of emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Comenanity Proyect 


rssee Make Health > 





Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 
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"Shake-up” in Nutrition Teaching 


Where are the books and pencils? 


Put away, just for the present, 
while these lively first graders from 
Texas embark on a fascinating 
project in their study of foods. 

The subject is milk. It is being 
highlighted by a simple butter- 
churning session—the children 
taking turns shaking cream in 
fruit jars and eagerly awaiting the 
moment when they can spread 
their homemade product on bread 
and eat it. 

Reports of imaginative and re- 
sourceful nutrition activities like 
this reach General Mills every 
day. Starting with basic 
materials and suggestions / 
provided through General 
Mills “Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Educa- 
tion,’’ teachers all over the country 


you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


are adapting these materials to 
fit their own particular problems 
and curriculum. And they’re re- 
porting definite improvement in 
children’s eating habits as the 
encouraging result of this teaching! 

If you would like to know more 
about introducing nutrition train- 
ing in your class, write to: Educa- 
tion Section, Public Services De- 
partment, General Mills, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minnesota. 
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APRIL is the school month when text- 
book selection committees really begin 
to function. Let your Wiyston local 
representative help you. 


a a 


VETERANS account for nine-tenths of 
the school or college enrollment in the 
20-29 age group. 

OPI 


FORMAT of Easy GrowTa IN READING 
follows the principles formulated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Associate Director Winifred 
Hathaway elucidates in her important 
new book, Easy ON THE EYEs. 

a ad 


HOW serious is the Crisis In Epuca- 
TION? Vital to the point where business 
and industry have already invested over 
$1,000,000 in radio time, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 

PA 


THAT life is to become more complex 
and noisier is one conclusion to be 
drawn from statistics which show that 
by 1995, our deaf population will nearly 
double the present 2 million. 


ODD 


"INTRODUCTION to the National Arith- 


metic on the Inductive System Combin- | 


ing the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in which the Principles of the Science 
Are Fully Explained and Illustrated, 
Designed for Common Schools and 
Academies.” The foregoing description 
is the correct title of an arithmetic in 
great demand 80 years ago. Today, the 
most popular arithmetic series is en- 
titled—simply, ArtrHmMetic WE Use. 
i ti 


SPRING—“‘when well apparel’d April on 

the heel of limping winter treads” —is 

a season for everything. We select it 

specifically to commemorate the immor- 

tal Shakespeare — obiit April 23, 1616. 
PPI™ 


DANNY DICTION 
comes again to help 
you build vocabulary. 
This time, he concen- 
trates on children who / 
use THE WINSTON \ 
DicTIONARY For 
ScHOOLS. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
LOS ANGELES 15 
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In This Issue 


@ One of the speakers at the 1947 
PSEA convention, W. E. Peik of the 
University of Minnesota, led the cam- 


paign which resulted in the merging of | 
three of the higher education national | 


organizations at a recent meeting in 
Atlantic City. The new organization is 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. We print in this 
issue a part of Dr. Peik’s scholarly 
address. 


@ We continue to carry out the mandate 
of the House of Delegates by printing 
the unabbreviated minutes of the second 
meeting of the Executive Council and of 


the first meeting of the Legislative | 


Committee. 


«qj The fourth in our series of articles 


on Our Retirement System explains the | 
procedure to follow in applying for 


superannuation retirement. 


@ The Self Evaluation 
elementary schools which we present 


in this issue should provide many in- | 


teresting and profitable hours for groups 
of teachers. A part of the elementary 
curriculum revision program of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, it paves 
the way to a modern course of study 
for our elementary schools. 


@ Convention District Presidents, at a | 
recent meeting in Harrisburg, set dates | 
for meetings of their districts next fall. | 


See the Calendar on the last page of 
this issue. 

@ County-wide cooperation is paying 
dividends to children with speech diff- 
culties through the clinic promoted by 
the school authorities in Lycoming 
County. See Mr. McKnight’s account 
of their project on pages 298 and 299. 


@ Does your Local Branch have a | 
speakers bureau? The Public Relations | 


column in this issue gives tips on this 
important activity. 
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400 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary and 
Editor 

Eugene P. Bertin, Assistant Executive Secretary 

A. Clair Moser, Director of Research 

Raymond C. Webster, Field Service 

Fred P. Hare, Jr., Public Relations 

Lewis F. Adler, Attorney 

M. Elizabeth Matthews, Assistant Editor 

Margaret E. Hassler, Office Manager 
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BOUND FOR ROME... Italy? 
New York?... Georgia? 


'Then do as experienced 
travelers do...carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
‘TRAVELERS CHECKS 


On the Piazza di Spagna in Rome, Italy, 
or on the Main streets of Rome, New 
York or Rome, Georgia, the wise trav- 
eler makes sure that his precious travel 
| funds are safe and spendable by carry- 
ing NCB Traveiers Checks. 


Because they are backed by America’s 
greatest world-wide bank—The National 
City Bank of New York, NCB Travelers 
Checks are cheerfully accepted... 
hotels, railroad, airline or steamship 
offices— stores, restaurants, everywhere. 


In case of loss or theft, you get a prompt 
refund. 


In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. They cost only 75¢ for each $100. 
Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 








ONAL 
NEW YORK 


THE NATI ciTY BANK 
OF 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


Theatre -in-a-Suttease 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ihs 


Today's Greatest 
Value at ONLY ‘ioe 


Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price fieid-- the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET WITH A 


Dy 


elintin, detach- oO) 


able 6” ALNICO 5 
permanent mag- xo 
net speaker Re 

2000 ft. film cupacity = 

Cooted optical ele:nents . 

Light out-put exceeds 200 lumens . Moator- 
driven rewird. Automatic loop setter 
Rotating sound drum. .Simeltest film 
threading  . Absolute. Film protecti.cn.. 
Forced cir cooling .AC 27 CC operation 


DUAL CASE “BANTAM” 


Gives you 

jector 3 
‘ft. 

cose, s 

5 permun 

mMosnet 

in me 


cuse, 


DeVry “Bantam” has ilumiaation 


(750-1000 watt) for avditoriy 


steQquealis 


wrajaction. 


CLEM WILLIAMS FILMS 


311 Market Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send complete details on the DeVry “Bantam”. 
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Army Navy “E" Award 
for Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment 


Sas S 
pecialists in Motion Pictare Equipment Since 1913 
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"Ul in Pennsylvania” 


“It is difficult to believe, except from 
the evidence of one’s own eyes as he 
travels by railroad or motor car across 
the face of Pennsylvania, that a State 
so extensively forested, and so well 
known throughout the world for its 
production of steel, iron, and coal 


could be also among the great farming | 
states in our Nation—yet this is true.” | 


As a continuation of our “All in 


Pennsylvania’ series of covers, we have | 
this month a remarkable photograph of | 
a barn and two silos in Cumberland | 
County, across the river from Harris- | 


burg. 
This type of farm buildings is not 


characteristic of Cumberland County | 
alone. One finds them in all parts of 


the State. 





An Evening with — 


January Journal 


LLOYD L. EVANS, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Jefferson Township Schools, 
Newell 


Here it is, the last week in February 
and I have just received my copy of 
the January PSEA JourNAL. I found 
the answer to this delay on page 240 of 
the February issue... . . 


I was attracted to a statement in the | 
second article, “And So I Told Her,” | 
and the paragraph: “We need to rise | 


above pettiness and jealousy in our 


dealings with others and among our- | 
selves if we wish to gain and hold the | 
respect that is due the basic profession | 
of them all—Teaching.”” How many un- | 


pleasant experiences could have been 

avoided in our own district if we had 

all adhered to such a policy? .... 
Now that article ‘Schools for Democ- 


racy” really caught my eye, not the | 
general title itself, but the subdivisions. | 


I read, re-read, and pondered over many 
of the statements and compared them 


with my own thoughts based on some | 


twenty years’ experience. After reading 
so much on the aims of education, such 
as developing ideals, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations vs. mastering facts, I read 
sentence, ‘“‘senior high 


subject matter than in’ preparing youth 
to live in a cooperative world.” One 


school | 
teachers stated a belief that they were | 
far more successful in teaching required | 


i ® * 


Evetythings ngit 
ON THE 

CANADIAN PACIFIC 

RAIL ROUTE 

ACROSS 

CANADA 





The moment you step ona 
comfortable Canadian Pacific 
train, you'll know this is the 


perfect way to travel across 
Canada...to or from the North 
Pacific Coast and California. 
Everything is right...the 
scenery, the gracious service, 
the food. Stop over at Banff 
Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet... 
or rustic mountain lodges. 
Season from June to September. 


Inquire about round-trip rail fares and 
Alaska trips from your local agent or at 
any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Site of Flour Bag Fort, Bushy Run Battlefield, 
where 185th Anniversary is now being celebrated. 


MEETING GROUND 


OF , 
WIC WwECN 


Here William Penn met the 

Indians and established a “‘live and let 

live” agreement . . . the Continental 

Congress proclaimed our Independence 

. . the Constitutional Convention safe- 
guarded our freedom. 


Here bred in the bone and in the land 

. preserved in our traditions and in 
our museums... is the great, continuing 
story of American pioneering you can 
tell and teach in your classrooms. 


Here, also, for your vacation pleas- 
ure, are more improved roads... 
metropolitan cities . . . college and 
university towns... thrilling historic 
shrines... quaint folkways and 
traditional foods to delight you. 
Here are vast State Parks and forest 
areas... natural wonders... famous 
resorts . . . good living. You will 
enjoy Pennsylvania—the easiest State 
to see in the nation—the easiest 
State in which to “see the nation.” 


IF — DRIVE—DRIVE SAFELY 
opment. 


PENNSYLVANIA | 
FOR A “NATIONAL” | 
NACATION A 





Penneeeianis penne of Commerce 
James H. Duff, Governor 
Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of Commerce 
Penna. Dept. of Commerce, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Please send me free maps and literature abou’ 
Pennsylvania’s vacation highlights. Dept. S-5-’48 
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State. 
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asks himself, ““What is the relation of 
drilling in facts with improved civic 
attitude?” Every teacher should study 
this article and make it a part of his 
philosophy. We plan to use it as a basis 
for next teachers’ meeting. .... 


The articles on the Retirement Sys- | 


tem are informational. Have you ever 
figured what your retirement income 


would be if you retired at 62 and had | 


forty years’ service- I figured my own 
retirement, which I found would te 
about half my present salary 

The “Legal Interest’’ cases were in- 
teresting, for the Coraopolis case is close 
to home. Helen Keller’s statement on 
“tiny pushes” makes me feel that all 
our efforts, however small, make some 
impression. ... . 


I read the notes on new books, 
description of the film on ‘Classroom 
Discipline,” and refreshed my memory 
on some forgotten facts on Pennsylvania 
history on page 205. I wondered 
whether our history teachers had dis- 
covered this paragraph. I didn’t know 


| any of the persons in the—‘Notes and 


| civilian educational counselor and 


News,” but I did remember Dr. Richey, 
formerly from McKeesport whose obit- 
uary was in Necrology. 


* * * * * 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Evans returned 


the | 


recently from Korea where he spent a | 
| year with the American soldiers as | 


ad- 


| viser. 





Retired Teachers 
HONORARY MEMBERS 
Mrs. 


| Jennie Baker, two retired teachers who 
| have given many years of service to the 


| Monessen schools, were made honorary 


members of the Monessen Education 


| Association at a recent meeting of the 
| | Stoup. 


oe 


Mrs. Thomas, who retired in 1946, 
was a teacher in the primary grades of 
| the Monessen schools for nineteen years. 
Previous to teaching she conducted a 
private kindergarten. Mrs. Thomas, a 
pioneer resident of Monessen, is the 
widow of the late G. H. Thomas, for 


Bessie M. Thomas and Miss | 





many years publisher of Monessen’s | 


first newspaper. 
Miss Baker retired in 1936 after fifty 


| years of teaching in the elementary 
| field. Thirty-five of these years were in 


| the Monessen schools. 


‘Miss Jennie,” | 


| as she is affectionately known, makes her | 


home with four sisters in Monessen. 
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HOME STUDY 4 


for 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 
Write to 
The CORRESPONDENCE § 


STUDY DIVISION 
SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION g 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Penna. 
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A COMPLETE GROUP OF MODERN APPLIANCES IS OFFERED AT A 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE. All the major appliances required by your Home Eco- 
nomics Department available on one simple contract from one source. 


YOU GET NEW APPLIANCES EACH YEAR FOR 5 YEARS FOR THE PRICE 
OF THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT. Students work with newest equipment. 


QUALITY AND DEPENDABILITY MEAN SAFETY AND SATISFACTION. 
Hard use by inexperienced students demands quality construction . . quality as- 
sured by the name “Westinghouse!” 

WE OFFER NOT ONLY EQUIPMENT BUT COMPLETE TEACHING HELPS. 
Teachers’ work is simplified by practical teaching aids offered with appliances. 





Distributed by 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Allentown, Philadelphia, Reading, Williamsport, 2 ' ‘ ee 
York, Pennsylvania ; esting) ouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 


7FL.4) 26 Mansfield, Ohio : || 
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-230,000-Mile 


You may never have seen an electric 

railway in a coal mine—yet if they all 

’ stopped running, you'd soon be aware 

of them! They haul 75% of U. S. coal, 
over some 250,000 miles of under- 
ground track. Powerful electric loco- 
motives pull trains of up to fifty cars, 
loaded with 250 tons of coal or more. 
What a contrast to the days when mules 
hauled out a cartload at a time! 





Stores that deal in good will. This is a modern 
“company-owned” store in a coal mining community. 
Exactly like good stores everywhere, it meets com- 
petition by selling excellent merchandise at low 
prices. Such stores illustrate the progress being made 
in bettering the living conditions of coal miners. 


It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published a gay 
quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! For 
your free copies, simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE 


Say 








“Post-graduate seminar” on safety. Experi- 
enced coal miners “go to school” too—to check on 
the latest safety conditions in the mine in which they 
work. Here the “professor” is their foreman and the 
“classroom” is the coal mine itself. American coal 
mines are safer now than ever before. 









































Name of School 


' = 
I Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
H Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

: Please send me free copies of 

' Op Kinc Coat Cautits a New Tune! 

: Name 

1 : 

i Street 

I 

City Zone State___ 
I 
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WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Continuous Growth in Reading Abilities 


is Stimulated Remarkably by the 


New GINN BASIC READERS 


NOTABLE feature of this new series is its vertical organization. 

Like all basal reading programs, it is organized by grades—in hori- 
zontal levels. But this is not enough to meet the realities of child de- 
velopment. So the GINN BASIC READERS are also organized vertically. 
That is, the material is arranged to cut across grade lines and provide 
for continuity of growth in reading abilities—both within and between 
grades. 

Certain aspects of reading ability develop continuously. These “strands,” 
carried forward through the entire Ginn reading series, do two important 
things: (1) they give the series an extraordinary degree of continuity, 
cohesion and unity; (2) the emphasis on them accelerates the child’s 
growth in all phases of reading mastery. 

Let us tell you in detail about this and other tremendously helpful 
features of the GINN BASIC READERS! 





Wulfing. 


Descriptive Circular 


No. 618 72 Fifth Avenue 


The Primary Program, through Grade 3, is ready. It was prepared 


by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes and Gretchen 


rewe at ir (INN AND COMPANY 


New York 11 




















f~ ...and 
Three to Come ! 


* Of the six new and 
better Iroquois Text- 
books herald in our 
last month’s ad, three 
are already available! 


— THEY ARE — 


Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurs- 
ton 
A General Science textbook for Grade Seven 
Living With Science, by Fowler, Collister and 
Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade Eight 
Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck 
A Literature Reader for Grade Five 
Still to come, and soon, are: 
Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by Fowler, Col- 
lister, and Thurston 
A favorite General Science text for Grade Nine, 
revised and brought completely up to date 
Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck 
A Literature Reader for Grade Four 
Our Own United States, by Southworth 
A most unusual Senior High School textbook in 
American History 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Pennsylvania Representatives: P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, 
and F. Tempone 
HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Just published .. . 
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Emglish for Today 


Noar-Threlkeld-Hach-Murphy 


A completely new series of 
elementary English textbooks for grades 
three through eight. Each book in the 
ENGLISH FOR TODAY series offers a 
complete elementary language program— 
based on genuine pupil interests and de- 
veloped through pupil activities, practice, 
and tests—for its particular grade. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color. 

* 


Send for examination copies 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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Harry LIKES Hs PrncyPatis) 


RUSSELL F. SCHLEICHER 
Principal, Hazard School, Palmerton 


Harry breaks a window! Results—An interview with his principal and a 
better understanding. 


OE and Harry were fast friends in 

the fourth-grade class. Joe was a 
retarded boy living with his grand- 
mother and grandfather while his un- 
wed mother worked in a distant city. 
Harry lived in the home where seven 
other children were neglected by a 
shiftless father and a borderline mother. 


Joe, the Leader 

Joe was a problem child—stole, lied, 
broke into service stations and so came 
into the toils of the law. In school he 
was just a bit too aggressive but man- 
nerly and cooperative. Harry followed 
in the lead of the juvenile now almost 
called a delinquent. 


Eventually Joe was recommended for 
transfer to a church sponsored school 
in order to change environment and 
give him a chance for rehabilitation. 
He was to leave soon. Harry continued 
to be led by the stronger personality 
of Joe and got into minor troubles 
on that account. 


Harry, the Vandal 


One day after a school window was 
broken, Harry was questioned in my 
office because he had supposedly been 
the “vandal”. I received several ex- 
planations of the accident as he desired 
to call it. At last in disgust at his 
evasion and apparent attempt to shift 
the responsibility, I said, “You did 
break'the glass, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” came the hesitant answer. 

“Why ?” 

His reply, “Well, Joe dared me to 
do it.” 

“You know Joe is going to another 
school. It seems to me you want to be 
sent away too.” 


Better Off 
Harry, dirty, unkempt, undernourished, 
and a picture of neglect, burst into tears. 
“Well, I'd be better off there than I 
am at home.” 
“What do you mean?” I asked, 
amazed at the outburst. 


“No one at home treats me right.” 
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A period of questions followed. 

“Do you get enough to eat?” 

“Yes, if I fight for it!” 

The question “Are you well 
clothed?” was answered at a glance. 

“Does your father work?” brought 
the response, ‘‘No, he’s too lazy.” 

“How does he get money to buy 
food?” 

“We get a relief check every week.” 

“Why doesn’t he try to get a job?” 

“He’s too lazy.” A pointed finger 
shaken for emphasis preceded the next 
remark. “I told him of two or three 
jobs he could have had, but he doesn’t 
want to work.” 


Utter Frustration 

There were further questions which 
brought me to realize the utter frustra- 
tion of the child at the size of the prob- 
lem he was facing. I, too, was frus- 
trated and wondered how to cope with 
the problem. I knew enough of the 
family history to realize how vividly 
he had diagnosed the problems. 

My sympathy for the boy was deeply 
stirred, and I spoke to him with kind- 
ness and reasoned with him about the 
behavior he had shown. He promised to 
give no more trouble, and I replied 
with promises of help for him. Thus 
the interview was closed. In coopera- 
tion with the school nurse and other 
social agencies we have done something 
to improve his lot. Harry has given 
us no further trouble, and has shown 
complete confidence in the school. 





Principals Are 
Important People! 


Just how important the role of the 
principal is can well be seen from the 
interview reported above. Harold J. 
McNally, assistant professor of educa- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in his fine release entitled 
“Principals Are Important People!” 
emphasizes as one of his points that 
he is “the responsible person for the 
education of the children in his school.” 

He continues, “It is a heavy respon- 
sibility, this job of leading the molding 
of the minds and characters of the 
youth of America, the young people 
into whose hands are always being 
passed the unsolved problems of a gen- 
eration inadequately educated to solve 
them. The principal may well pause to 
consider that on the success of his job 
may hinge the success of our great 
democratic experiment. If he does his 
job conscientiously, faithfully, and well, 
he need bend his knee to no man, need 
make no apologies, can hold his head 
high. I think there may be no more 
important job than his, unless it be 
that of a classroom teacher.” 

The Fish in the Puddle 

In his introductory paragraph Docter 
McNally says that there was a time in 
the history of American Education when 
the principal was a pretty small fish in 
a tiny puddle. “In the past forty or 
fifty years a number of factors have 
operated to increase the size of both 
the fish and the puddle. In our more 
enlightened school systems, the principal 
is no longer a glorified clerk and office 
boy; he is the educational leader of his 
community, the professional leader of 
an ever-increasingly professional staff, 
and the manager of an important edu- 
cational enterprise.”’ 

He concludes with this statement, 
“It is not a job for little men or little 
women; the little puddle has become 
a good-sized pond, and in order not to 
be lost in the swim, our principals must 
be of sufficient stature to do the job 
well. The principal who measures up 
to these responsibilities will command 
the respect, admiration, and affection of 
his community, which will owe him 
much indeed. Yes, principals are im- 
portant people.” 
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| is our country teaching is the largest 
and the most basic of the learned 
professions. One million two hun- 
dred thousand persons in public 
or private, elementary, secondary, and 
higher institutions constitute its per- 
sonnel, which outnumbers all the other 
learned professions; in fact teaching 
and its partner, institutional research, 
constitute an integral part of every 
other profession. It is also the largest 
of the learned professions for men, 
enrolling nearly 400,000 of them as it 
is for women. 

Teaching and the search for knowl- 
edge occupy many of the most brilliant 
minds in American life today. Need I 
call your attention to the fact that 
Hutchins, Conant, Einstein, and most 
of those who have developed atomic 
energy are members of our profession? 
Indeed every teacher in our country 
can be proud of the associates he has. 

The correct concept of our profes- 
sion includes classroom teachers, ad- 
ministrators in education, and special- 
ists. Let us resist the concept of class 
consciousness among classroom teach- 
ers and administrators, respectively, for 
in the democratic administration of 
our profession we belong together and 
must pull together. The college too 
has some steps to take to implement 
further such democracy. 

In a country like ours, the formal 
education of our schools elevates the 
general intelligence of citizens. It is 
education that can make and has made 
democracy, free enterprise, and an open 
outlook toward the top a possible, safe, 
and satisfying level of living. 

Institutional education precedes and 
necessarily conditions much of the 
character of all further informal edu- 
cation by other agencies. It undergirds 
the development of technological in- 
vention, industrial production, proper 
human relations, social organization, 
agriculture, and productive labor in 
this age of industrial revolution, com- 
merce, and much political change. Dur- 
ing peace the level, the type, and the 
universality of education determine the 
extent of prosperity, welfare, or cul- 
ture; during war, according to the 
statements of several of our top mili- 
tary men, it is the very first line of 
defense from which other military 
plans and developments have to pro- 
ceed. 
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THE ROLE OF 


Good Education is Essential to World 


Progress 

Education should be all that it is in 
our country to the world as a whole. 
This it could be if all the leading, 
educated nations, who, by virtue of 
education attained power first, had 
done their full duty to the rest of the 
world which they influenced and ruled 
in order to trade with them. But, 
alas, three-fifths of all people on this 
globe are still totally illiterate. This 
predominance of ignorance in a world 
of hunger, poverty, chaos, and strife, 
makes communism, totalitarianism, and 
future wars more possible than ever. 
They thrive best when only a minority 
have education, wealth, and _ status 
while others have little of these. 

Even in democratic nations the lack 
of the right sort and level of universal 
education in the humanities, in science, 
in sociology, economics, and politics, in 
religion, in philosophy and __ social 
values may lie in the way of the suc- 
cess of the United Nations; of the best 
use of atomic energy; of worldwide 
production and commerce for a higher 
level of living and for the prevention 
of war . 





Back of our role of world leader- 
ship through democratic procedures, 
stands the school as a seminal force; 
in the school it is the teacher who 
gives to education character and to 
civilization many of its basic objec- 
tives. Next to the parent, the teacher 
is today the most important person for 
the child. I am, therefore, sometimes 
alarmed that the Molotovs, the Bevans, 
the Bidaults, and even the Marshalls, 
with recent examples of the power of 
education for good or evil before them, 
should so leave it out of the picture 
for world reconstruction. Events are 
moving very fast, too fast. These men 
should be concerned far more with 
Unesco, with adult education, certainly 
with an immediate provision for edu- 


cation of the youth of the world for 
security and the prevention of wars. 


Bread and butter, commerce, learn- 
ing, culture, and welfare are far more 
important than bullets, bombs, rockets, 
or submarines. The classroom out- 
ranks the military barracks as the basic 
agency for social progress; and the 
teacher outranks the soldier. With all 
the wars of history, their destruction 
and achievements, I believe that the 
great teachers like Confucius, Socrates, 
Plato, and Christ have influenced the 
world for good more than have the 
great generals, at least they have also 
been back of the good that may have 
come out of wars. 

Let us hope now that as a nation 
we have had a sufficient amount of 
education by thousands of teacher- 
statesmen with prophetic vision and 
that a world sadly in need of much 
more of it may attain literacy within 
this century before technocracy in the 
hands of bias, ignorance, selfishness, 
greed, and fanaticism for causes, ruins 
the world or sets it back generations 
and centuries. 

The implication for the future of 
all that I have said is that the era 
before us needs a teaching profession 
as much ahead of the teachers of the 
immediate past in knowledge, in power, 
and in vision as electronics, atomic 
energy, the rocket airplane, television, 
and the talking cinema are ahead of 
the technology of World War I. We 
must win the current race against more 
wars, world exhaustion, universal chaos, 
or even self-destruction. Against the 
atomic bomb, Hutchins asserts, in the 
December number of the American 
Magazine, there is no weapon now ex- 
cept quick education. 


A Better “College Trained” Profession 
Of Teaching is Needed 

Today all the frontiers of the tech- 
nical, cultural, political, and economic 
progress operate at the college’ level 
of thinking or understanding. Every 
controversy between democracy and 
communism, management and labor, 
war weapons and war and peace con- 
ferences, and law and order reaches 
into that college level of understand- 
ing and “know how.” A nation, no 
matter how small or large, without a 
proportionate share of higher educa- 
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THE TEACHER 


tion in leaders, specialists, and profes- 
sions can’t operate at all today whether 
it be for peace or for war. 

The teacher, too, must therefore 
operate at the college level of under- 
graduate and graduate knowledge be- 
cause the philosophy and objectives of 
teachers must be fully cognizant of 
what everything is about even in ear- 
liest stages of the direction of child 
growth and development. For the 
modern primary teacher the under- 
standing and use of the principles of 
human behavior, mental hygiene, nu- 
trition and health, the techniques of 
diagnosis, remedial or developmental 
reading, the causes of intercultural ten- 
sions, juvenile delinquency, the an- 
alysis of educational test data, the in- 
telligent reading about world, national, 
and community affairs, necessitate not 
a mere average grasp or slight orienta- 
tion but a very high level of formal, 
scholarly, general, and _ professional 
education or training and understand- 
ing for professional decision and ac- 
tion. 

This cannot be done below the col- 
lege level or without a complete col- 
lege education. All one-, two-, and 
three-year courses for teachers must 
therefore be abolished at once. What 
fifteen states have already accom- 
plished the other thirty-three should 
certainly be able to achieve soon. This 
is a next step, too, demanding the full 
cooperation of all colleges together. 
Four years should be the rock bottom 
minimum for our time. It is easily 
demonstrated that the complete pattern 
of both general education and profes- 
sional training demand five years for 
classroom teachers, and more, in addi- 
tion, for the administrator and special- 
ist. 

I have spent this much of my address 
to emphasize the obvious but often 
overlooked fundamental relationships 
between civilization and education, be- 
tween the statesman or citizen and the 
teacher, between the _ professional 
teacher and the extent and type of his 
own education. 

Let us now come down to earth to 
consider some next steps which insti- 
tutions of higher education should take 
to cooperate in the building of a still 
better teaching profession for the times 
that lie ahead. 
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Participation in a Unified Organization 


At the very outset may I emphasize 
the need for the unity, continuity, and 
integrity of the teaching profession 
from the nursery school through post- 
doctoral, specialized education. The 
direction of education—intellectual, 
social, or ethical—is not limited to 
900,000 elementary and secondary pub- 
lic school teachers . The college 
teacher too should join hands with his 
professional state association of public 
and private school teachers, and with 
the National Education Association. He 
must participate significantly in con- 
ference with all other teachers on the 
objectives, the organization, the con- 
tent, and the activities of education as 
a whole for which he supplies the last 
stages . 

Involved in this concept of a unified 
profession are such issues as the need- 
less cutting up of our profession into 
many weak professional organizations, 
the enactment of favorable legislation 
like federal aid for schools and col- 
leges, the preservation of teaching and 
of research as a necessary service dur- 
ing war time, and the attainment of 
higher salaries and of better appropria- 
tions and endowments. 

Public school teachers through their 
greater organizational effectiveness have 
upped their salaries 65% since 1939-40; 
college teachers have upped theirs less 
than 40%. A unified profession of 
1,200,000, now, can do better than 
that for both . . . To these ends the 
rivalry between liberal arts colleges 
and state colleges and teachers colleges 
has no point. There is more than we 
can do for all of us. Such rivalry is 
often tragic in results and futile for 
any purpose. 


Teacher Welfare 


An alarming emergency before us 
today is that the college of today is 
not getting the chance to select better 
talent for the level of teaching that is 
needed in the next half of this century 
unless society will become willing to 
pay the price in compensation, in 


teacher welfare and security, in social 
acceptability for the teacher, in build- 
ing, service, and equipment facilities 
for the educational work to be per- 
formed, and in the reduction of the 
overloads so prevalent now. The com- 
petition for the better personalities and 
brains, for the better educated persons 
has caused teaching to lose ground, 
relatively, in the quality of persons 
who are seeking to enter it. Society 
is progressively requiring more persons 
of general and specialized education or 
training to do its work; it has to edu- 
cate more and more persons of less 
native ability to do it. 








Many other occupations pay much 
better salaries and offer higher attrac- 
tions for educated talent than does 
teaching so that we cannot attract near- 
ly enough persons of sufficiently high 
native ability and sufficiently good per- 
sonality to develop our youth. There 
are other drawbacks. 

The desire of the pioneer for home 
rule in matters educational plus mount- 
ing interference by the politician in 
purely professional matters of educa- 
tion have made of top positions like 
metropolitan superintendencies or uni- 
versity presidents, as well as of the 
open country rural teacher, some of 
the most hazardous occupations among 
all of the professions. These are haz- 
ards of the profession which higher 
institutions must do their part through 
social leadership and participation in 
united action to remove. The substi- 
tution of security, recognition, welfare, 
and rewards for insecurity, for too 
much turnover, restriction, abuse, and 
politics is essential . 


“Education is basic in the United States’ said W. E. Peik of the University of 
Minnesota in speaking before the Department of Higher Education at the 1947 PSEA 
convention. Dr. Peik, who is chairman of the NEA Commission on Teacher Prepa- 
ration and Professional Standards, discussed the crucial issues in the development 
of a teaching profession with special reference to the role of higher institutions. We 


present a part of his address. 








Recognition of Importance of 
Professional Preparation 

One sincere appeal as a teacher and 
administrator with over a third of a 
century of experience and as a special 
student of the teaching profession 
since 1924, I wish to make to the col- 
lege professor of academic subject 
matter. Too prevalent still are pro- 
fessional pronouncements that teachers 
are born and that to KNOW subject 
matter well is all that is needed to 
teach it well if you have personality to 
do so—as if teaching of subject mat- 
ter were the aim of education. Those 
assertions are not founded on research 
or experience. More legitimate is the 
fear of undue encroachment of pro- 
fessional education on a liberal edu- 
cation. 

Even the master minds of higher 
education, however, would flounder 
badly in a nursery school, kindergarten, 
or primary grade without previous pro- 
fessional study or training for it. Our 
college staffs have the most knowledge 
of any teachers today. As Ph.D. 
graduates they come largely from the 
highest one per cent of our population 
in measured intelligence, and_ that 
means more personality too, yet they 
are still the poorest teachers of all to- 
day. Knowledge alone does not make 
a teacher . 





Discriminating Selection of Candidates 

In the future teachers should be 
selected, progressively, from the high- 
est 1, 4%, 1%4, and finally the highest 
% of the ability range of high school 
seniors. At the present time far too 
many teachers, I believe a majority, 
come from the lower per cents of such 
ability. 

This is a crime both against the 
child and against society. It endangers 
our peace and war efficiency. As a first 
step, I beg you as higher institutions 
to raise the threshold of entrance of 
teacher-preparing curricula, first of all 
to the 50th percentile of high school 
senior ability, to hold it there without 
yielding until the American public feels 
the need to make the compensation of 
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the teacher such that education may 
have a fair chance through even much 
more discriminating selection to com- 
pete for brains because more of the 
better sort will be attracted to it . 


Responsible Academic Freedom 


An essential right of the teaching 
profession is the responsible use of 
academic freedom by the scholar, 
the student, and the searcher for 
truth. In a well-functioning democracy 
we need not be afraid of the truth 
when it is honestly and objectively 
sought by an educated p:ofession that 
is free, satisfied, professional, and re- 
sponsible. It is for that reason that 
the teacher must have his own exclusive 
professional organizations, why he must 
be independent of any minority group 
because teachers can and in some cases 
already have become too obligated and 
too biased to be trusted by an entire 
public, which has 90,000,000 potential 
voters, to use academic freedom wisely 
and as it should be in the public inter- 
est for all. 

I am not arguing her: for freedom 
to bend the young twig by the strong 
winds of current biases or of minority 


group ambitions that may intrigue 
some teachers. I am arguing against 
that. Responsible academic freedom 
belongs to the scholar, to the free 
mind, to the sincere, to the altruis- 
ip Sea Aa 


Functional General Education 


In the general, so-called academic 
education, we find the greatest weak- 
ness of teacher preparation today. The 
reports of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education stress its importance. I re- 
fer you again to their publications for 
the elaboration of this point. We 
must work hard to bring about these 
essential curriculum reforms that are 
needed now. Our general education 
can be rooted but it must not be 
buried in the past as it has been. We 
are working for a present and a fu- 
ture. . 


More and Better Technical Professional 
Training 

Our teacher-preparing _ institutions 

have hardly yet scratched the surface 

of real professional education and 

training. No one has yet had the 

courage to do for teachers colleges, 





liberal arts colleges, and schools of 
education what Abraham Flexner did 
for the medical schools. I think no 
single institution has attained the rela- 
tive status of professional preparation 
for teaching that top medical institu- 
tions have since attained. Our ele- 
mentary teachers are better prepared 
for their jobs professionally than are 
our secondary teachers for theirs; but 
elementary teachers lack far more than 
they should in the general, liberal edu- 
cation needed as teachers of citizens. 





Support of Teacher-Preparing 


Institutions 


There is a great need of better sup- 
port for teacher-preparing institutions. 
There is also a great need for the 
limitation by state and national agen- 
cies of teacher preparation to those in- 
stitutions which can and will make a 
professional job of it in colleges well- 
equipped to do it. We normally need 
to replace 90,000 teachers per year to 
fill our positions. We now shall need 
many more for several years to replace 
stop-gap persons of lower than stand- 
ard preparation. We have far too 
many higher institutions among the 800 
that attempt teacher training and do 
a half-hearted job. For this important 
task the staffs of state teacher prepar- 
ing colleges must have at least the 
salary ranges of the best public and 
private universities in each state. The 
services, staff, and facilities needed by 
departments of education in many arts 
colleges must be better supported . . .. 


Food production, health service, and 
technical progress to be sure are very 
important. We must have scientific 
farming, excellent doctors, and good 
engineers, too; but more important 
considerations are the souls, the brains, 
and the social outlook of the most 
precious possession of all, our children, 
the adult citizens of the sixties, seven- 
ties, eighties of this century . 
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OUR RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


HE January, February, and March 

issues of the JOURNAL carried 
articles on “Our Retirement System” 
which should be helpful to all teachers 
in the preparation of plans for retire- 
ment. 

In this article we wish to present pro- 
cedures and implications in applying ror 
retirement allowances. 

Where to Apply 

After attainment of the retirement 
age and reaching a definite decision to 
retire ON superannuation retirement, a 
teacher should either write to the Secre- 
tary, School Employes’ Retirement 
Board, Education Building, Harrisburg, 
and request an application for super- 
annuation retirement, or request an ap- 
plication from the superintendent of 
schools. The teacher should fill out the 
application in detail. 

Application 

The information requested on the 
application is as follows: name of dis- 
trict in which employed at present, 
county, mumber of years of Pennsyl- 
vania school service, name of position 
held, date of birth, date on which last 
service was rendered, effective date of 
tesignation, date when applicant de- 
sires retirement to begin. 

In addition to these items, space is 
provided for the teacher to designate 
whether or not he desires the maximum 
annuity or any one of the four options. 
If an option is elected, each of which 
tequires the naming of a beneficiary, 
then the teacher should give the name 
of the beneficiary, date of birth of 
beneficiary, relationship. if any of bene- 
ficiary to applicant and address of bene- 
ficiary as requested on the application. 

Space is also provided for the signa- 
ture and mailing address of the ap- 
plicant and the date of signature. At 
the end of the application, provision is 
made for the following information to 
be filled in by the superintendent of 
schools: date on which school month 
ended during which last service was ren- 
dered, signature of superintendent of 
schools, and date of approval of super- 
intendent. 

When completed, the application 
should be forwarded either directly or 
through the superintendent of schools 
to the office of the Retirement Board. 
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Cautions 


The information presented on the 
application must -orrespond with the 
information on the records in the office 
cf the School Employes’ Retirement 
Board. Inaccuracy will delay action by 
the Retirement Board and the issuance 
of the first retirement allowance check. 

Usually the date cn which last serv- 
ice was rendered and the effective date 
of resignation should be the same. The 
date when applicant desires retirement 
to begin should be the first day of the 
calendar month following the close of 
the school month during which last 
service was rendered, provided no 
salary was received “for any period of 
time subsequent to date of last service. 

Suppose a teacher wishes to retire 
at the close of the 1947-48 school term 
and the last day of the school term is 
May 26, 1948, then the date on which 
last service was rendered would be 
May 26 and the effective date of resig- 
nation should be May 26. The date 
when applicant desires retirement ‘o 
begin would be June 1, 1948, provided 
no salary is received for service after 
May 26, 1948. 

In some instances school boards pay 
teachers on a_ twelve-month basis. 
Should this be the case, the teacher and 
the superintendent of schools should 
request the school board to pay the 
teacher in full at the close of the school 
term on May 26, 1948, so that retire- 
ment could become effective on June 1, 
1948. If this is not done, then the first 
allowance check would be delayed, be- 
cause salary for July and August would 
be received by the teacher subsequent 
to May 26, 1948. 

The applicant should check on the 
application only one item: The maxi- 
mum annuity or any one of the four 
options. Recently a case was brought 
to our attention at Headquarters in 
which the Retirement Board was 
severely criticized for a delay in issuing 
the first check for retirement allowance. 
An inquiry revealed that the applicant 
had checked the maximum annuity and 
one of the options. This caused a delay 
by necessitating communication with the 
applicant. 

The application must be signed either 
by a county or district superintendent 
of schools, not by a supervising prin- 
cipal, principal, secretary of a school 
board, or any other official of the school 
district. 


Possible Delays 


The Retirement Board meets each 
month with the exception of July and 
August. If the information on an appli- 
cation for superannuation retirement is 
accurate when compared with the rec- 
ords on file in the office of the Re- 
tirement Board, and the final reports 
from the school district have been re- 
ceived indicating that the final salary 
deductions and contributions by the 
school district have been paid to the 
Retirement Fund, the retirement allow- 
ance is computed and the application is 
presented for approval to the Retire- 
ment Board. If these deductions have 
not been paid, they are withheld from 
the State appropriation to the school 
district the follcwing fall. In cases 
where this procedure is necessary there 
is a delay. 

To prevent delay teachers who wish 
to retire at the close of any school term 
should have their applications in the 
hands of the Retirement Board by May 
15 so that they can be presented and 
approved at the June meeting of the 
Retirement Board. Otherwise the ap- 
proval of the application would be de- 
layed. 





After final approval by the Retire- 
ment Board, the account is sent to the 
office of the Auditor General for audit- 
ing and warrants are drawn by the 
Auditor General and presented to the 
Treasury Department where the account 
is again audited and checks drawn on 
the basis of the Auditor General’s war- 
rant. The checks are then returned to 
the office of the Retirement Board and 
mailed to the retired teacher. Each 
month thereafter checks are mailed 
promptly at the close of the month for 
which they are due. 

Obviously the procedures outlined 
above require time, which accounts for 
the delay in issuing the first retirement 
checks, but there is no doubt that the 
various audits of each account are safe- 

(Turn to page 320) 
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LAWRENCE E. McKNIGHT, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


“And now Anne, if you say it cor- 
rectly once more, you will win your 
card”. And Anne says, “I love my 
mother and my father’, (not mudder 
and fadder), and proudly receives her 
card. (See picture at bottom of page). 

In this kindly atmosphere, Anne and 
John and David are given definite in- 
structions by a clinician to help them 
correct their speech defects. The parent 
and teacher are present to see the 
methods used so that they may continue 
the exercises during the home and 
school hours. 


500 Need Help 

This is what is done in a rural 
county-wide speech clinic which has 
been launched in Lycoming County 
schools. A subjective survey revealed 
that approximately 500 students in the 
county schools were in need of cor- 
rective speech instruction; 250 of these 
children were in need of clinical serv- 
ices of trained speech correctionists. 

Teachers who had no training in 
speech correction could not help these 
children. With the cooperation and in- 
terest of the county superintendent of 
schools, Clarence H. McConnel, the 
writer, who at that time was supervisor 
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Lycoming County Pioneers in 


Mobile Speech Clinic 


of special education, started a plan of 
action to correct the situation. The first 
step was to find out how many teachers 
were interested in doing something 
about this problem. 

To get this information, as well as to 
demonstrate to teachers that speech is 
as much a problem to a normal child 
as to a deficient one, Gladys Fish, ad- 
viser for speech correction, Division of 
Special Education of the Department of 
Public Instruction, was invited to 
demonstrate a method of correcting 
speech defects by group instruction. 

Two groups of children, approxi- 
mately 30 in each, were taken from a 
first-grade and a fifth-grade class. Two 
demonstrations were scheduled, one in 
each end of the county, and all ele- 
mentary teachers received notice of the 
two meetings. Approximately 95% of 
the elementary teachers attended the 
demonstrations and indicated a strong 
desire to learn more in this field. This, 
of course, meant instructing teachers in 
the techniques involved. 


Relaxation 


Among these techniques was the im- 
portance of achieving relaxation in the 
child. This could be accomplished in 
group therapeutic work which is illus- 
trated in the second picture below. 
Through these group activities Anne 
and John and David mastered certain 
difficult speech sounds. They learned 
that they could say “Susie” instead of 
“Thu-thie”’ if their tongues were at just 
the right place in their mouths. 


Their teachers became acquainted 
with these techniques at a workshop in 
Language Arts which the county super- 
intendent of schools arranged with the 
Pennsylvania State College. In a cor- 
rective speech section of the workshop, 
teachers learned ways to eliminate the 
social, emotional, physical and mental 
problems which blocked the way to cor- 
rect speech in a child. 

But a more direct attack of the prob- 
lem was necessary so a clinic was set 
up to serve as a diagnostic and thera- 
peutic center. Through Richard T. 
Parsons, president of State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, the service of 
Ruth Curtis, speech correctionist, and 
six of her clinicians was secured. When 
the clinic was started, the financial re- 
sponsibility for the project was assumed 
for a time by the Soroptimist Club of 
Williamsport and the PTA of the 
county. Since then it has been taken 
over by the Lycoming County Crippled 
Children Society. 

Because the work of Miss Curtis and 
the clinicians is voluntary, the only ex- 
penses involved are the evening meal 
and the travel to and from Lock Haven 
to the weekly meeting place. The clinic 
convenes after school hours on Thurs- 
day. One week the meeting is at a 
school in the Eastern end of the county 
and the next one in the Western end. 
This way the clinic is within reasonable 
traveling distance of all schools. 


The Teacher and Parent Too 


Since it is the conviction of the 


County Office personnel that a speech 
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defect is an over-all problem, and can 
only be corrected by a concerted effort 
of pupil, teacher, and parent, the teacher 
and parent accompany the child each 
time he comes to the clinic. On the first 
visit, the parent is interviewed in an 
attempt to gather psychological data 
which may have a bearing on the 
speech. .The parent is also shown cor- 
rective methods and exercises which 
may be administered at home as directed 
by the clinician. 

The teacher gives the clinician a re- 
port of school work, use of language, 
the behavior of the child with other 
children, and circumstances under which 
the speech defect is most pronounced. 


Hearing Test 


During this time the child is in an- 
other room being given an audiometer 
test. Every child with speech problems 
should have a hearing test, and Penn- 
sylvania is one of the seven states 
which has made provision for audio- 
metric testing. The child below who is 
being given this test may hear very well 
when you say to him, ‘“Here’s ten cents. 
Go to the corner store for an ice cream 
cone’, but in the schoolroom his hear- 
ing is not good enough to hear clearly 
the explanation of an arithmetic prob- 
lem. 

In addition to the audiometer test, 
a test of audiometry discrimination is 
made by pronouncing words and syl- 
lables which enable the clinician to 
determine the discrimination of the 
child. The child is also given an exam- 
ination for special defects, such as 
growths on the vocal cords, cleft lip, 
cleft palate, and orthodontia difficulties. 


The Recordio Machine 


The child enjoys having a recording 
made of his reading and conversation. 
Records, made when the child first. visits 
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the clinic, are compared with record- 
ings made on subsequent visits. These 
show improvement which comes after 
corrective exercises in the school and in 
the home. 

Following the tests and interview of 
the first visit, the clinicians meet and 
coordinate their information. The num- 
ber of cases handled in the clinic is 
controlled by the county office. Each 
week at least two new cases are in- 
troduced to the clinic and the child con- 
tinues to attend the clinic receiving in- 
dividual instruction until he is ready for 
group instruction. 

To date the clinic has met 24 weeks 
and has an enrolment of approximately 
40 students. The policy has been to keep 
the load at a level which would insure 
correction. Lycoming County recom- 
mends the mobile speech clinic as a 
project which promises tangible and 
practical results. 





Illustrations, Left to right— 

Individual and Group Instruction 
with the Parent and Teacher Present. 
Parent and teacher have opportunity to 
see clinician use methods in developing 
definite corrective exercises. Both par- 
ent and teacher carry out the program 
during the home and school hours. 

Group Therapeutic W ork used for re- 
laxation purposes and for developing 
difficult speech sounds by group activi- 
ties. 

Recording Voice—use of the Re- 
cordio Machine. 

Hearing Test Using Audiometer to 
determine the loss in the various fre- 
quencies, particularly those in the higher 
and lower frequencies often found in 
speech articulation defectives. 

Oral Examination for Speech de- 
fects such as growths on vocal cords, 
cleft palate, cleft lip, orthodontia dif- 


ficulties, ete. 








238 Pounds of Mental Food 
for Liberia, West Africa 
Twenty students in a normal 

school in Monrovia will see on 

their bookshelves in the very near 
future a new supply of food for 
thought. 

On January 28, 1948 the ship, 
‘African Port,” departed from a 
Philadelphia dock laden with a 
“Friendship Packet” containing 
238 pounds of literature collected 
by the teachers of Lancaster under 
the direction of Dorothea Wolfe, 
librarian of McCaskey High 
School. 

Ninety textbooks, 111 educa- 
tional magazines, and 24 pam- 
phlets constituted the material 
which will be used for the nine 
courses of study of the teacher 
training class in the West African 
nation where students are using 
mimeographed lesson sheets. 

The response of the teachers 
was so great that some of the 
books are being held for a later 
shipment. 
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A model kitchen delights the pupils in home economics 
at Lititz High School. The teacher, Margaret Hower, 
blanned the project using suggestions of pupils. 


At the entrance to the ‘kitchen spacious shelves hold 
vases and Pennsylvania Dutch plates. The color scheme is 
deep Chinese red, silver, grey, and primrose yellow. 







The result is a distinctive four-unit kitchen with lunch- 
eon space for 20 people. Large or small groups can be 
taught intricacies of housekeeping and cooking. 







Equipment includes two clectric stoves, two gas stoves, 
an electric refrigerator, an electric washing machine, and 
an electric dish washer. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL | 


SELF-EVALUATION 


Where Will You Start and How Far Are You Going ? 


The following pages are in no sense a rating scale 
and should not be used as such. They are a means 
by which you may “take account of stock” and lo- 
cate the problems upon which you may work to 


may call for long-term planning and the coopera- 
tion of the community, school board, and school 
personnel, and will require professional leadership 
of the first order. It is suggested that each person 


promote the welfare of 
your own school. Please 
do not return these pages 
to the Department of 
Public Instruction. Use 
them only for whatever 
value they may have for 
yourself. 

This evaluation may be 
considered a_ transition 
between the philosophy 
and suggested plan of 
action of Bulletin 233-A, 
“Local Participation in 
State-wide Revision of the 
Elementary School Cur- 
riculum,” and the _prac- 
tical application of the 
philosophy which will be 
the basis of Bulletin 233-B. 

This evaluation device 
was prepared in the light 
of the philosophy of Bul- 
lettin 233-A, namely: 
“The curriculum is as 
broad as life itself and is 
not limited to textbook 
memorization. Any 
school experiences that 

















A Message to the Elementary 
School Personnel of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


When Bulletin 233-A, ‘Local Participation in 
Statewide Revision of the Elementary School 
Curriculum," was issued less than two years ago, 
the Department started on what it hopes will 
be the way to better schools for the children 
of Pennsylvania. As you have studied your 
curriculum problems, you have asked repeatedly 
for some means of self-evaluating the status of 
your schools as a basis for future planning. In 
response to these requests, a committee has 
prepared these suggestions designed to help 
you study your schools in the light of Bulletin 
233-A, and to help you prepare for the use 
of Bulletin 233-B, which the Department plans 
to publish during the school year 1948-49. 

These suggestions may be used in various 
ways. The individual teacher may study his own 
classroom. The faculty of a school may study 
the needs of a building in a series of teachers’ 
meetings. The superintendent may use this 
evaluation as one instrument in planning with 
his staff and the community for cooperative im- 
provement of the schools of a whole district. 

| hope that you will find the use of this 
material a stimulating and profitable experience. 














work out a method for 
himself whereby he may 
“put first needs first” if 
he checks more items in 
the second and _ third 
columns than he can 
work on at one time. 
Changes should be made 
gradually, concentrating 
on a few things at a time. 
It is further suggested 
that all cooperating lay 
and professional groups 
spend at least one work- 
ing session going over 
the entire list together 
before they settle down 
to work on any one or 
several specific items. 
The ultimate status of 
the elementary schools of 
Pennsylvania may well 
be determined by how 
effectively each school 
and district in the Com- 
monwealth seeks and 
finds solutions to its own 





will tend to promote the all-around growth of the 
child will be considered a part of the curriculum.” 

We have included some of the points that will 
need your attention as you consider the direction 
that your schools are taking. As you study these 
suggestions you will discover that there are certain 
items you can check as already being a part of your 
policy and practice (column 1); others will be areas 
in which you feel you are ready to act, almost im- 
mediately (column 2). However, there will be 
some items which may become the subjects for study 
by local committees or curriculum groups, who will 
assume responsibility for pointing out ways to be- 
gin action (column 3). Some of these problems 
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problems as we all cooperate in this program 


to improve our schools. 











COMMITTEE: 


Paul W. Bixby, Associate Professor of Education, Elementary Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania State College 

Clara E. Cockerille, Director of Elementary Schools, Altoona School 
District 

Elfed Jones, Principal, Boyd Dodson School, Wilkes-Barre 

Howard L. Kuhns, formerly Director of Elementary Education, 
Clearfield School District, now Adviser, Elementary Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Frank Naylor, Acting Principal, Webster School, Rostraver Twp. 
School District, Belle Vernon, R. D. | 

Leversia L. Powers, Chief, Elementary Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

S. June Smith, Supervisor of Special Education, Lancaster County 
Schools 
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Teachers and Children Live and 
Learn Together in a Good School 














KEY— 


3. These will need a long-term plan. 





1, These are already a part of our policy and practices, 
2. These we will start to work toward almost immediately, 


a 





A Sound Philosophy is the Starting Point We have many varied materials of instruc- 
dt « Genk Sad | 2 3 tion in addition to textbooks. 
We have definite and understood aims and We are building a library of audio-visual 
nese: aids. (strip films—movies—pictures—maps 
objectives for our elementary school. 
—records, etc.) 
Our relationships between pupils and : oy ; 
teachers are friendly, based upon mutual We are building a library of elementary 
level books for recreation and work-type 
respect. ; 
reading. 
The Curriculum is Everything a Pupil We have an opportunity to participate in 
Sa requisitioning classroom equipment and in- 
a structional materials based on information 
The curriculum of our school is more than of existing supplies and long-term plans of 
a textbook. purchase. 
It consists of cooperatively planned ex- Instruction is Adjusted to Individual 
periences as well as subject matter. ’ 
as ane NS Differences 
try t velop appropriate behaviors ; 
ee ee a ee ee : We make use of many present Aay devices 
as well as mastery of subject matter. ; : a ere 
for knowing the child. (Home visitation— 
The problems of classroom, home, and intelligence testing—medical and social 
community are used as bases for teach- histories—cumulative growth records) 
i ial behavior. as stes 
nites pore aia be. Provision is made for the beginning 
We provide for group and individual activ- pupil who is not ready for formal school 
ities in our classroom. work. 
We make our practice in basic tool skills We recognize our superior children and 
purposeful and satisfying to the pupil. know their needs. The curriculum is en- 
Our pupils are afforded many opportunities tiched rather than accelerated for chil- 
to use skills in meaningful situations. dren of high ability. 
We often disregard traditional subject lines We have made provision for meeting the 
when workxing on a problem. needs of our physically, mentally, and 
; emotionally handicapped children. We 
The subject matter we teach is carefully recognize that the well-adjusted average 
celated to the life of the pupil and his child sometimes needs special attention. 
community. : : ; 
id ; Our daily schedule is flexible, arranged by 
Our pupils are permitted and encouraged teacher and pupils as the need indicates, 
to read to find what they wish to know. within the over-all plan of a balanced 
We provide reading matter and other program. 
materials suited to varying reading levels Our grouping is flexible within the class- 
of pupils. room, and varies with the subject or 
Our number work includes problems aris- activity. 
ing in the classroom, school, and life of et al . 
the child. Good Discipline is Growing Self-Control 
Our pupils express enjoyment and show We foster pupil self-control through pupil 
increasing skill in art and music. participation in policy making. 
Our pupils join with the teacher in an A respect for law and order is evidenced 
evaluation of lessons. in our school. 
Our school is set up in such a way that We work cooperatively to replace competi- 
teachers and pupils are encouraged in the tion. 
use of initiative and originality in natural Our pupils are given opportunities to work 
situations. out solutions to their immediate and real 
Our pupils are helped to see beauty in problems. 
many natural processes, events, and things. We delegate responsibilities to the pupils 
Our clubs, pupil assemblies, and councils as a part of planned learning activities. 
consistently offer pupils chances to practice We guide and direct the pupils as they 
the taking of responsibility and working carry out their responsibilities. 
with others. ees . 
Group planning is used in our classrooms. 
Our pupils and teachers like to experiment, Inter-class planning is used in our school. 
to adventure, and approach new experiences 
with courage. Good Health is a First Concern of a Good 
Our pupils show an increased willingness School 
to serve others. ; : 
We provide a planned and graded program 
of health instruction with emphasis upon 
A Good School has Good Tools mental health, safety education, physical 
We give the pupil materials within his education, and recreation. 
ability to understand and use well. Pre-school children receive medical, dental, 
We make provisions for specific remedial and school readiness guidance through pre- 
material and teaching when it is needed. school examinations, and/or clinics. 
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We use results of the school medical and 
dental examinations in helping pupils and 
their parents understand their health prob- 
lems. 

We utilize agencies of our community fully 
in providing for the health needs of our 
pupils. (Local Advisory Health Councils) 
Our teaching of health, nutrition, and social 
behavior is shown during our lunch period 
snd throughout the entire day. (Our health 
eaching shall be largely done by guiding 
the children in developing desirable health 
behavior, attitudes, and knowledges 
through everyday experiences in a healthful 
environment. ) 

Our pupils are taught correct postural 
habits of lying, sitting, standing, and walk- 
ing. 

Our pupils participate in supervised games 
and sports selected and conducted around 
pupil needs. (Ov: physical education pro- 
gram builds an interest and encourages 
participation in wholesome physical activ- 
ities selected around a given culture area, 
unit of work, or center of interest.) 

Based upon a physician’s recommendations, 
suitable activities are provided for pupils 
who are unable to participate in the regular 
physical education program. 

We are just as conscious of the desirability 
of good mental health as we are of good 
physical health. 

We make use of all agencies that work for 
better mental health for our school chil- 
dren. 

Our pupils practice good safety habits for 
their own protection as well as protection 
of others. 


Our school has regular fire drills. 

Our teachers know where fire fighting 
equipment is located and how to use it. 
Our recreational activities, properly super- 
vised and adequately selected, provide for 
a healthy, happy day. 























Growth is the Yardstick by which We 
Measure 


We believe the principle of growth rather 
than the meeting of arbitrary standards is 
the basis of pupil placement. 


Success for a pupil is measured in terms 
of his growth in consideration of his 
ability to grow. 

Every child’s progress is evaluated on the 
basis of his total growth. (Physical— 
emotional—mental—academic) 


Each school year the child begins work 
at the level he has reached the previous 
year regardless of “grade’’ designation. 


We use standardized yardsticks only to 
help us understand children, to improve 
instruction, and to aid individual chil- 
dren. 


Homework is a Home-School Relationship 


We realize that much of the home’s atti- 
tude toward our school is based on our 
ways of handling the homework problem. 


The purposes for homework assignments 
are established by our pupil-teacher plan- 
ning. 

In assigning home study we consider in- 
dividual ability and home conditions. 


Reports to Parents are Important 


We have a well planned reporting system 
which shows our concern for the child’s 
living as well as his learning. 


We use other methods of reporting in addi- 
tion to report cards. (Letters—home visita- 
tions—conferences ) 


Our parents understand what our marks 
mean. 


We do not assign marks solely on the re- 
sult of subject matter tests. 


The School Personnel is the Greatest Single 
Factor in a Good School 


The Professional Staff Sets the Educa- 
tional “Climate” of the School 


We know trends in modern education and 
lead out in the discussion of educational 
problems in our community. 

We know our children and understand 

their individual needs. 

We see opportunities for growth of others 

in shared operation of the school. 

Examples: Children need language experi- 
ence of answering telephone and meeting 
guests. ; 
Children need number experience of 
taking care of sales, supplies, and real 
problems as they arise. 

Teachers need the experience of talking 
to community groups. 

We all cooperatively plan ahead in: 
Using population trends to determine 
school needs. 

Purchasing books and other teaching 
materials, on the basis of inventories 
and long range plans. 

Revising curriculum for improved teach- 
ing. 
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We see guidance as the personal attention 
given to a child to help him meet his own 
particular needs. 


We use test results legitimately. 


Examples: To understand children, not to 
rate teachers. 


To improve instruction, not to describe 
masses of children. 


To aid the guidance program, not to 
label children. 


We have high ethical standards. 
Examples: We place the good of the group 
above personal desires. 


We get along with others even though 
we may not see eye to eye. 


We accept teaching as a profession where 
we stand or fall together. 


We are enthusiastic about the importance 
of our work and sense the part each must 
play in the total education of our pupils. 


We practice cooperation in our relation- 
ships with children, parents, and co- 
workers. 
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KEY: 


These are already a part of our policy and practices. 
These we will start to work toward almost immediately. 


These will ner a long-term plan. 








We like children, treat them with genuine 
respect, and with courtesy beyond the call 
of convention. 


Our school head * is a vital educational 
leader of the community. 


Our school head accepts individual differ- 
ences and recognizes that uneven growth 
patterns exist among teachers as well as 
children. 


Our school head helps individual teachers 
to better personal and professional adjust- 
ment. 


Our school head recognizes and takes 
initiative in securing needed special serv- 
ices, (speech correction, nursing, dental 
hygiene, psychological testing). 

We know and use special services that are 
already available. 


Our school head makes every effort to keep 
the actual class size below 30 per class- 
oom. 


Our school head helps us to weld all 
specialized help, such as reading, speech, 
music, art, and health supervision, into a 
unified school program, both as to building 
and as to larger administrative units. 


We habitually perform necessary school 
procedures with accuracy, promptness, regu- 
larity, and punctuality. 


A Good 


Good School is Clean and Orderly 
Our walls and ceilings are periodically 
painted and regularly cleaned on a schedule 
which consistently maintains a condition of 
cleanliness. 

Our floor has an attractive, easily cleaned, 
unoiled surface. 

Our American flags are clean and correctly 
displayed. 

Distracting environmental factors, such as 
unnecessary noise and unpleasant odors, 
have been eliminated as far as possible. 


Good School is Safe and Healthy 


Our building is well ventilated with a 
proper supply of clean outside air which 
circulates through all parts of the building. 
We maintain a healthy temperature for 
living and learning. (Schools are likely to 
be over-heated and under-ventilated.) 

Our lighting is adequate and adjustable to 
the varying needs and activities of the 
pupil. (Consult the National Council of 
Sight Conservation.) 

Toilet facilities are adequate in terms of 
size and location, and illustrate the prin- 
ciples of good health. 

We have handwashing and drinking facil- 
ities that are adequate and sanitary and 
convenient. 


*County oor district superintendent, 
supervising principal, building principal, 
elementary supervisor or director. 
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We reach out for professional and per- ———7 
l 2 3 sonal opportunities for growth, travel, I 2 3 

graduate work, workshops, forums, and the 

like. 


The Non-Professional Staff Also Con- 
tributes to the Educational “Climate” of 
the School 


Our custodian sees his job as an important 

part of running a good school. 

Examples: Clean rooms are a part of the 
health program and demonstrate good 
standards of living. 

Equipment that is always in working 
order helps good teaching. 

Cooperative building management makes 
for good building morale. 

Our custodian’s personality is recognized 
as a direct source of influence on boys and 
girls. 
Good economy is practiced in providing 
clerical help to save time for educational 
activities of the professional staff. Our 
school head takes the lead in simplifying 
as much as possible the routine clerical 
jobs of the school. 

Our clerical personnel is well-trained and 

realizes its importance in a smoothly func- 

tioning school. 

Clerical and janitorial personnel see their 

out-of-school contacts as a part of a 

school’s public relations program. 


























School Plant Keeps Pace With 
A Good Curriculum 


Our school provides for children’s — 
during recesses and noon hours of in 
clement days. 

A planned place to eat lunch is a func- 
tional part of our school curriculum. 
Our school patrols are properly trained and 
equipped. Children understand the purpose 
of and obey the school patrols. 

Our school fulfills all reasonable require- 
ments for safety. (No dark and unprotected 
stairways, no fire hazards in the storage 
of paper collections, junk in closets, no 
crepe paper decoration.) 

Our school is inspected yearly by a fire 
marshal or other competent authority, and 
meets all fire prevention and control stand- 
ards. 

We have a health room which meets the 
standards requi.ed for medical examina- 
tions and also provides for first aid and 
rest. 


A Good School is Attractive 
Our school home is livable and attractive. 
Our rooms reflect interest in beauty and 
demonstrate good taste. 


Our plants and flowers are in attractive 
containers. 

Our windows are free from decoration. 
Our pictures have been appropriately 
selected and hung for the grade. 


Our halls are interesting and inviting, re- 
flecting the philosophy of our school. 
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The way in which we keep our school 
ground invites pupil and community re- 
spect and pride. 


A Good School is Efficiently Arranged 


Our furniture is movable. 

Every child sits in a seat that fits him. 
Our own desks have been placed with due 
regard to the learning activities of children. 
We use our desk as our business office. 
It meets our need. 

Materials appropriate for each grade level 
have been provided (workbench, tools, 
easels, tables, etc.) to carry on a good 
curriculum. 

Our classrooms each have at least one base 
or wall electric outlet. 

We have enough bulletin board and dis- 
play space to take care of normal class- 
room needs. 

The bulletin board is neat and reflects 
pupil participation. 


A Good 


The School Utilizes All Community Re- 
sources to Enrich the Curriculum 


Our school program is planned with com- 
munity improvement in mind. 


We encourage lay participation, in formy- 
lating objectives of education in improve- 
ment of local schools. 


The study of local history, government, 
business, and industry is a part of our 
curriculum. 


We maintain an up-to-date listing of all 
community resources and keep it available 
for teacher use. 


Our professional, industrial, and civic 
leaders are utilized by the school in class- 
room and assembly programs and forums. 
Interesting personalities of our community 
contribute to learning experiences. (Ex- 
amples: returned veterans, immigrants, 
travelers, community “‘historians’’) 

We relate field trips to specific teaching 
units. 

We use store windows for display of school 
exhibits. 

Public library aud museum facilities are 
used by students of school. 

Our teachers utilize the specialized knowl- 
edges and services of social agencies. 
Organized community groups contribute to 
a planned enrichment of our program. 
Our school encourages pupils to join or- 
ganized groups outside the school. 
(Brownies, Cubs, YMCA, YWCA, church 
groups, and similar organizations) 


The Community is Encouraged to Use 
School Facilities 


We have a joint council of school and lay 
personnel to plan wisest all-around use of 
school plant by community groups. 


The school library facilities are avail- 
able for use by the community. 
School facilities such as auditoriums, 
shops, gymnasiums, and swimming pools 
are used by community groups. 
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Our rooms have book shelves designed for 
| 2 3 easy use and are adequate in size. 





Our library room or library corners have 
enough tables and chairs to accommodate 
children of different sizes and ages. 


Our locker or cloakroom space is adequate 
for pupils and teacher. 


We have ample storeroom space for visual 
aid materials, books, and miscellaneous 
supplies. 


Our places to play, indoors and outdoors, 
are large enough, properly planned, and 
equipped to care for the needs of our 
school population. 


We have arranged a place for such as- 
sembly activities as are needed in a good 
school program. 


Our teaching staff has a part in making 
recommendations concerning all major 
alterations or new building programs. 














School is a Community School 


School audio-visual equipment is used 
for enrichment of adult education pro- 
grams, and other organized groups. 


Our teachers with special talents and abil- 
ities cooperate with special lay groups in 
making their plans. 


We provide bulletin board space for com- 
munity use. 


We carry on an adult educational program 
that meets the need of our community. 


Our plan for future building programs 
takes into consideration an increased use 
of the: school plants by the community. 


The Community is Kept Informed of the 
Needs and Objectives of the School 


Our children have reason to speak well of 
their classroom and its activities. 


Our report cards tend to bring parents and 
teachers together for the benefit of the 
child. 


We encourage parental conferences in the 
school. (A record showing the number and 
purposes of such conferences has value in 
planning programs and policy.) 


We have a planned program of friendly 
and purposeful home visitation. 


We encourage the public to observe actual 
classroom work on planned visiting days 
or “open house.” 


We interchange data freely between our 
school and other community agencies. 


Our school personnel is represented in 
active civic groups. 


Our school and the local newspapers co- 
operate in bringing about a better under- 
standing of the school. 


Some of our school groups offer programs 
over the local radio stations. 


Go back and 
* the items 
you want to 


start 
first. 
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Educational IJuterests 


Pennsylvanians at 
Breakfast 


i ee kind of professional spirit that 
will cause three hundred and nine- 
teen individuals to arise early enough 
to be in attendance at a 7:30 breakfast 
the third day of a very busy convention 
is worthy of praise. I have never 
doubted the loyalty of Pennsylvania 
educators to their profession, but it does 
one’s heart good to see it exemplified 
continuously. Demonstrations of this 
kind make more understandable the fact 
that our beloved Keystone State should 
have been the birthplace for both the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the National Education 
Association—two of our most important 
educational organizations. 


This large delegation of schoolmen 
at the Pennsylvania breakfast of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators’ Convention was rewarded 
for Arthur W. Ferguson, superintendent 
of schools in York, gave a splendid 
address on the “People We Meet.” 
Greetings from Superintendent Earle O. 
Liggitt of Munhall made it clear why 
his brothers in Phi Delta Kappa chose 
him as their National President. Her- 
man Grose, superintendent of schools 
of Erie, and past president of the PSEA, 
very fittingly presented Mabel Stude- 
baker as Pennsylvania’s candidate for 
the presidency of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The event would have been complete 
if two very prominent individuals had 
not been missing—Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, and our own Executive 
Secretary, Harvey E. Gayman—both of 
whom were confined to the hospital. 
Best wishes for a speedy recovery of 
each of these gentlemen were expressed 
by all present. 


* * * * * 


Thrift is a definite part of our 
American philosophy just as self dis- 
cipline is necessary in our democratic 
way of life. Lessons in these worthy 
principles together with an interest in 
our national economy can be taught 
through the cooperation of our schools 
in the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment School Savings Stamp program. 
Awareness of the needs of democracy 
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and a willingness to help in supplying 
these needs seem to be more important 
today than ever. Let us each do our 
part in helping to make our future 
more secure. Boost the United States 
Savings Stamp program.—N. EUGENE 
SHOEMAKER, President, PSEA, Red 
Lion. 





Suggested Program of Action 
for Local Branches 
During April 

1. Plan meetings: 
a. Executive Committee 
b. Local Branch 
c. Social 

2. Stress the importance of voting 
at the primary election—April 
27, 1948 

3. Elect next year’s officers in 
April or May 

4. Be sure the new president or 
designated representative plans 
to attend the Local Branch 
Leaders’ Workshop, July 29 
and 30, at State College 

5. Convene Executive Committee 
to participate in filling out the 
Local Branch Report which 
will be distributed to Local 
Branch presidents about April 
15 

6. Make sure your NEA affilia- 
tion is in order, and that your 
delegates are properly certified 
to function at the Cleveland 
Convention July 5-9 











Study Conference on 
Childhood Education 


The 1948 Annual Study Conference 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, a professional organization of 
teachers of children, will be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, April 19 to 23. Non- 
members as well as members of the As- 
sociation are invited to attend. 

The theme of the conference will be, 
“Democratic Education—the Hope of 
the World.” Further information about 
the meeting may be had by writing 
Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, 
A.C.E., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C 





The Classroom 
Teachers’ Conference 


Classroom teachers and other edu- 
cators from Pennsylvania, the New 
England States, New York, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Washington, D. C., will 
convene in the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, April 16 and 17, for the 
annual Northeastern Regional Confer- 
ence of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. An interesting program 
of activities will center around the gen- 
eral theme, “Mobilizing the Force of 
Classroom Teachers to Strengthen the 
Moral Fiber of the Nation.” 


Lena Porreca, regional director for 
the Northeastern section, will preside 
at the Friday evening opening session. 
Classroom teacher leaders will give a 
series of brief informative reports on 
the Classroom Teacher Committees of 
the NEA, the Oxford Classroom 
Teacher Conference, the Commission on 
Teacher Education, Federal Aid, the 
Advisory Council, and Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. 


Chris Sanderson and his Square 
Dance Orchestra will furnish the music 
for the Fellowship Hour which will 
begin at 10:00 p. m. in the Penn-Harris 
Hotel ballroom. The Harrisburg 
Teachers Federation and the PSEA will 
be hosts at this social occasion. 


Discussion groups are scheduled for 
the Saturday morning and afternoon 
sessions. Karl Berns, assistant secretary 
of the NEA, will talk on Federal Aid 
at the 12:30 luncheon, and Marie 
Ernst, president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, will give 
the principal address at the banquet, 
when Marguerite Wertenbach, a grad- 
uate of the Juilliard School of Music, 
will sing several special vocal numbers. 


Those attending the conference 
should make reservations for the lunch- 
eon and banquet with Marjorie Heim- 
berger of 210 Lehigh Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 6. Money for the luncheon at $2 
and the banquet at $3 should accom- 
pany the reservations. 


For further information concerning 
the conference, see the February issue, 
page 226, and the March issue, page 
261. 
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Legal Interest 


PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS ex rel VASHTI 
McCOLLUM 


vs. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 71, 
CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 
ILLINOIS et al 


In the Supreme Court of the United 
States 


No. 90 October Term, 1947 
Decided March 8, 1948 


Facrs: The school district permitted 
religious teachers, employed by private 
religious groups, to come weekly into 
the public school buildings during the 
regular school hours and, for a limited 
period of time, to give religious in- 
struction to those pupils whose parents 
had, in writing, indicated that their 
children be permitted to attend such 
classes. Those students who did not 
choose to take religious instruction were 
not released from public school duties 
but were required to leave their class- 
rooms and go to some other place in 
the school building for pursuit of 
secular studies. McCollum, whose child 
was enrolled in the school, charged that 
this joint public-school religious-group 
program violated the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the United 
States Constitution. McCollum, by a 
petition for a mandamus, asked that 
the board of education be ordered to 
adopt and enforce rules and regulations 
prohibiting all instruction in and teach- 
ing of all religious education in all pub- 
lic schools in the district and in all 
public school houses and buildings 
when occupied by the public schools. 
The Supreme Court of the State of 
Illinois denied the prayer of the peti- 
tion. An appeal was then taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
which reversed the State Supreme Court. 
Discussion: The majority opinion de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Black pointed out 
that the undisputed facts in the case 
indicate that classes were taught in three 
separate religious groups and were con- 
ducted in the regulat classrooms of the 
school building. Students who did not 
wish religious instruction were not re- 
leased from public school duties but 
were required to go to some other place 
in the school building for study. Those 
who were not released for secular study 
were required to be present at religious 
classes. The opinion commented on 
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these facts in the following language: 
“The foregoing facts, without refer- 
ence to others that appear in the rec- 
ord show the use of tax supported 
property for religious instruction and 
the close cooperation between the 
school authorities and the religious 
council in permitting religious edu- 
cation. The operation of the state’s 
compulsory education system thus 
assists and is integrated with the 
program of religious instruction car- 
ried on by separate religious sects. 
Pupils compelled by law to go to 
school for secular education are re- 
leased in part from their legal duty 
upon the condition that they attend 
the religious classes. This is beyond 
all question a utilization of the tax 
established and tax supported public 
school system to aid religious groups 
to spread their faith. And it falls 
squarely under the ban of the First 
Amendment (made applicable to the 
states by the Fourteenth) as we in- 
terpreted it in Everson v. Board of 
Education, 330 U. S. 1.” 


The argument was advanced that the 
Illinois program is barred by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments if ad- 
herence is given to the views expressed 
in both the majority and minority 
opinions in the Everson case. It was 
urged that the Court reconsider and 
repudiate these views upon the basis 
that, historically, the First Amendment 
was intended to forbid only Govern- 
ment preference of one religion over 
another and not an impartial govern- 
mental assistance of all religions. The 
Court rejected this proposal indicating 
that the rejection did not constitute a 
governmental hostility to religion or 
religious teachings because the “First 
Amendment rests upon the premises 
that both religion and Government can 
best work to achieve their lofty aims if 
each is left free from the other within 
its respective sphere.” 


The court concluded: 
“Here not only are the state’s tax- 
supported public school buildings 
used for the dissemination of relig- 
ious doctrines. The state also affords 
sectarian groups an invaluable aid 
in that it helps to provide pupils for 
their religious classes through use of 
the state’s compulsory public school 
machinery. This is not separation of 
Church and State.” 


The case was remanded to the State 
Supreme Court for proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion. 


Mr. Justice Jackson, in a concurring 
opinion, pointed out that the plaintiff 
was an avowed athiest and that in her 
prayer for a writ of mandamus she re- 
quested not only the end of the released 
time plan but also a ban upon every 
form of teaching which suggests or 
recognized that there is a God. He 
pointed out that subjects such as mathe- 
matics, physics, or chemistry may be 
completely secularized but it would be 
difficult to teach in a practical way such 
subjects as music, art, English literature, 
and other similar subjects without some 
reference to a topic that may be con- 
strued as religious in nature. While he 
agreed that the religious classes involved 
in the facts in this case go beyond per- 
missible limits, he felt that the com- 
plaint demands more than the plaintiff 
was entitled to have granted. He, there- 
fore, concluded that no rule of thumb 
or fixed standard was established by 
this opinion to guide the state courts 
in similar issues. 
Those Justices who dissented in the 
Everson case filed a separate concurring 
opinion and concluded with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 
“We renew our conviction that we 
have staked the very existence of our 
country on the faith that complete 
separation between state and religion 
is best for the state and best for re- 
ligion. Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 330 U. S. at 59. If nowhere 
else in the relation between Church 
and State, ‘good fences make good 


neighbors’. 


Mr. Justice Reed dissented from the 
majority opinion on the grounds that 
history and custom shall be considered 
in interpreting the Constitution. 


ee 
aN 


BLOOM v. PIKE TOWNSHIP 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
162 Pa. Super Ct. 148—Decided 
January 8, 1948 


Facts: Irene Bloom was employed by 
the Pike Township school district, 
Clearfield County, during the school 
year 1944-45 under a special wartime 
emergency certificate. At the meeting 
of the board held May 5, 1945, she was 
re-employed for the school year 1945- 
46. Following that date, when an appli- 
cation was made by the county svper- 
intendent to the Department of Public 
Instruction for a renewal of her certifi- 
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cate, the Department indicated that it 
did not feel justified in renewing the 
same so long before the opening of 
school but indicated that the certificate 
would be renewed if, by the first of 
August, a suitable qualified teacher 
could not be obtained. Subsequently a 
qualified teacher was obtained and Miss 
* Bloom was notified on August 18, 1945, 
to that effect and did not teach any 
part of the school term of 1945-46. The 
teacher admittedly was not a profes- 
sional or temporary professional em- 
ploye and did not claim such status. 
She admitted she was employed as a 
substitute but felt that the action of 
the board on May 5, 1945, employing 
her for the year 1945-46 and confirmed 
by a written contract, gave her the 
right to teach during that period and 
to receive compensation therefor. 
QUESTION: May a contract of em- 
ployment of a substitute holding a 
wartime emergency certificate be ter- 
minated prior to the expiration of the 
term of that contract if a qualified 
teacher is obtained? 

ANSWER: Yes. 

DiscussION: The Court referred to 
Section 1201 of the School Code, as 
amended by the Act of May 21, 1943, 
P. L. 273, which provided for the em- 
ployment of substitutes during the war 
emergency until an acceptable qualified 
teacher can be obtained. The Court held 
that when the school board was able to 
employ a qualified teacher its duty to 
continue the performance of the con- 
tract of employment of the substitute 
was discharged and the contract was 
no longer enforceable. In fact, the 
Court indicated that when an accept- 
able qualified teacher became obtainable 
the board had no choice in the matter. 
Under the amendment of 1943 it was 
no longer possible for the district to 
perform the contract. That amendment 
indicated the intention of the Legisla- 
ture that the authority to employ sub- 
stitutes as a wartime emergency measure 
should not extend beyond the period 
of absolute necessity, which necessity 
ended when a qualified teacher became 
obtainable. ‘| 


The Question Box 
QUESTION: May a board of school di- 
rectors purchase group health and ac- 
cident insurance for its employes and 
pay all or a part of the premium? 
ANSWER: Under the provisions of the 
Act of June 22, 1931, as amended, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and the political subdivisions, includ- 
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ing school districts, are specifically 
authorized to make contracts of in- 
surance with any insurance company, 
or non-profit hospitalization corpora- 
tion, or non-profit medical service 
corporation insuring the employes 
under policies of group insurance 
covering life, health, hospitalization, 
medical services, or accident insur- 
ance, and may contract for pensions. 
The act authorizes payment of part or 
all of the premium by the political 
subdivision and authorizes deductions 
from employe’s pay, salary, or com- 
pensation if authorized in writing by 
such employe. 

QUESTION: If two or more school dis- 
tricts form a joint board for the pur- 
poses of operating one or more joint 
schools, must the teachers formerly 
employed in the respective districts 
be employed as teachers in the joint 
schools ? 

ANSWER: Under the original Teachers’ 
Tenure Act, prior to its amendment 
in 1939, it was held in the case of 
Walker vs. Berlin-Brothersvalley 
Joint Consl. school district, 332 Pa. 
488, that the joint board constituted 
a new entity or a new employing 
body for the purpose of employing 
teachers of the joint school, and that 
the contracts of professional employes 
in the respective districts now operat- 
ing the joint school did not entitle 
them to contractual rights as em- 
ployes of the joint board. It there- 
fore followed that if the teachers’ 
services were not needed in the re- 
spective districts following the estab- 
lishment of the joint school they may 

_ be suspended during the operation of 
said school. 

In 1939 the Tenure Act was 
amended, setting forth specific pro- 
visions under which suspensions may 
be brought about. There has been 
no judicial construction of the effect 
of the amendment of 1939 as it ap- 
plies to the operation of joint schools. 
It would appear, however, that this 
amendment does not alter the tenure 
rights of teachers in such cases in 
light of the reasoning of the Supreme 
Court in the Walker case holding that 
a joint board is a new employing 
entity. Apparently, therefore, the 
teachers employed in the respective 
districts are not required to be em- 
ployed by the joint board. 


REN 





Classroom Teachers 


National Conference 


The fifth Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference will be held at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, July 12-23, 
1948, under the sponsorship of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers and 
Miami University. Dean E. J. Ash- 
baugh, University School of Education; 
Marie Ernst, president of the Depart- 
ment; and Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary, will act as directors. 

Purpose—The conference offers a 
splendid opportunity for classroom 
teachers to discuss new trends in educa- 
tion, to exchange ideas, to learn how 
other groups are meeting their prob- 
lems, and to discuss organization plans 
and technics. Outstanding speakers will 
conduct morning seminars which will be 
followed by group meetings and dis- 
cussions. 

Theme—The theme for the confer- 
ence will be, “Mobilizing the Force of 
Classroom Teachers to Strengthen the 
Moral Fibre of the Nation.” 

Credit—Two semester hours of grad- 
uate or undergraduate credit will be 
offered. 

University Tuition—Five dollars for 
those desiring credit. 

Living Accommodations—All partici- 
pants will be housed in the North 
and South Halls. These dormitories of 
Williamsburg architecture are conveni- 
ently located on the campus, and are 
well equipped to meet adequately the 
needs of the conference. Participants 
will be assigned to twin-bedded rooms. 

Fees—A fee of $57 will be charged 
which includes meals, rooms, and in- 
cidentals. An additional University tui- 
tion fee of five dollars will be assessed 
those who desire credit. 

Recreational Activities—Teas, lunch- 
eons, dinners, picnics, dancing, games, 
group singing, and a varied recreational 
program will be provided. 

Registration—Those interested in the 
conference may secure additional infor- 
mation by writing to the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
Dx. 
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Education Scholarship For 
Teacher 


The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund will again provide one scholarship 
for advanced study in education to a 
Pennsylvania teacher, Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has announced. 


The Scholarship is awarded through 
the State Council of Education, and 
applications must be filed with the 
Council, on proper forms, not later 
than May 1, 1948. The applicant must 
be a citizen of Pennsylvania at the time 
the award is made, a teacher, and the 
holder of a baccalaureate degree from 
any college recognized by the Council. 


The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund was created in 1928 by friends of 
Doctor Schaeffer who deposited in the 
Farmers Trust Company of Lancaster, 
$14,000 from which the annual scholar- 
ship, in the amount of $500, is awarded. 
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CARRIE ANDERSON 


Armstrong County Teacher 
Retires 


When Carrie Anderson retired in 
June, 1947, she ended a career of 41 
years of teaching in the Armstrong 
County public schools. The first seven- 
teen: years were spent in the rural dis- 
tricts of Boggs, South Bend, Plumcreek, 
and Kiskiminetas Townships where she 
taught in every grade of the elementary 


schools. 


The last 24 years were spent as the 
second-grade teacher in North Apollo 
Borough. She was honored by the staff 
of teachers at a dinner given in her 
home at which time she was presented 
a beautiful handbag with best wishes 
and grateful appreciation of her hearty 
Cooperation in all her years of successful 
teaching. 
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Sa ‘ublec 
Dkhians 


bom an association dealing with the 
public, prestige has a special value 
in addition to all others. The better 
known the group is, the more recog- 
nized its authority and’ reliability, the 
more readily will its statements be ac- 
cepted. When our local branch speakers 
address audiences, the public expects 
them to be truthful, accurate, and au- 
thoritative. 

When developing our speakers bu- 
reau on the local, state, or national level 
we should be certain of the individual’s 
acquaintance with the field he repre- 
sents or with the topics on the speaker 
bureau’s agenda. A speaker selected to 
discuss methods of teaching arithmetic 
should be one who is an expert in this 
educational specialty and has the ability 
to interpret clearly the educational pro- 
gram designed for that field. He should 
be a person who is willing to devote 
some of his professional and personal 
time to school interpretation and who is 
sensitive to the need of giving the pub- 
lic a clear understanding of school 
activities. In addition, he should have a 
reasonable mastery of public speaking 
techniques, including a command of 
good diction, clear articulation, lucidity 
of thought, and audience command. 

The general public too often thinks 
of the profession as being ponderous in 
expression. Let me emphasize the ability 
to articulate education in the simple 
language of everyday English. Educa- 
tional experts, as most other experts, 
tend to express themselves in a dis- 
course heavily laden with technical and 
academic vocabulary. The use of this 
technical wordage in school public re- 
lations thinking and speaking compli- 
cates educational interpretation. It 
creates the impression that the speaker 
is reacting to words rather than to life 
needs and problems of the group ad- 
dressed, and that the speaker is more 
interested in his superior literary and 
scientific expression than he is in clear 
communication. 

The style of expression which is pro- 
posed for school public relations 
speakers is that written by the best 
newspaper columnists today. 

Two precautions should be kept in 
mind when selecting speaker bureau 
personnel: avoid choosing speakers who 
advocate their own personal political 
and social doctrines and beliefs; and 


avoid those who participate in contro- 
versial issues in the community. The 
danger lies in the public’s confusing 
the policies and the programs of the 
school system with the speaker's per- 
sonal opinions upon such matters and 
thereby jeopardizes the community re- 
lations of the. school. 

Added thought: Mabel Studebaker, 
classroom teacher of Erie, is Pennsyl- 
vania’s candidate for President of the 
National Education Association. It will 
be fine public relations to see one of 
our members elevated to this important 
post at the Cleveland Meeting of the 
NEA scheduled for July 5-9, 1948. A 
word for Mabel is a lift for Pennsyl- 
vania.—FRED P. Hare, JR., Public Re- 
lations Director, PSEA. 





Dr. Goslin Elected 
President AASA 


Willard E. Goslin, superintend- 
ent of schools, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, is the president-elect of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, a department of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, by mail vote of the member- 
ship at large. 

Active in the Association’s af- 
fairs for a number of years, Dr. 
Goslin, who has been at Min- 
neapolis since 1944, has served on 
the Association’s Advisory Coun- 
cil; was chairman of the commis- 
sion which prepared the 1945 
Yearbook of the Association, en- 
titled ‘Paths to Better Schools,” 
and is chairman of the 1946-48 
Planning Committee, which pre- 
pared the AASA platform for ex- 
tension of services. A graduate 
of the University of Missouri, Dr. 
Goslin was superintendent of 
schools at Slater, Mo., from 1923 
to 1930, and superintendent at 
Webster Groves, Mo., from 1930 
to 1944. He is a native of Mis- 
souri. 
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Executive Council Studies 


Committee Reports 


The 1948 Executive Council of the 

PSEA met at H-adquarters, Harrisburg, 
March 6, with N. Eugene Shoemaker, 
President, presiding. 
ROLL CaLt—Those present were N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Fred W. Hosler, 
Adam Brucher, Merrill C. Cassebaum, 
Ben Elkins, T. Russell Frank, Catherine 
E. Geary, Paul H. Grim, Anna Pike 
Haas, C. E. Hess, Harry L. Kriner, 
Clyde A. Lynch, Warren E. Miller, J. 
Willard Newton, Eugene K. Robb, 
Carryl E. Stauffer. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis B. 
Haas, Robert E. Dawson, George A. 
McCormick. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector, sat with the Council. 
MinuTEs—Doctor Kriner moved, Doc- 
tor Hosler seconded, that the minutes 
of the January 24 meeting of the 
Executive Council be adopted as sub- 
mitted. Carried. 

COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Mtr. 
Shoemaker spoke of the large attend- 
ance and the fine spirit which char- 
acterized the Pennsylvania Breakfast 
during the recent AASA convention at 
Atlantic City. Because of the length of 
the agenda for the day, he refrained 
from a lengthy report. 

FINANCIAL REPORT AND 1947 CON- 
VENTION Cost—The financial _ state- 
ment for December 31, 1947, to Febru- 
aty 28, 1948, was presented. The bal- 
ances on hand in the several funds on 
February 28, 1948, were as follows: 
Current Fund—$95,697.62; Welfare 
Reserve Fund—$15,062. 

Expenditures for the 1947 Conven- 
tion totaled $5,926.45 which leaves an 
unexpended balance of $73.55 of the 
$6,000 allotment budgeted. 

Mr. Newton moved that the financial 
report and the cost of the 1947 Con- 
vention report be approved. Mr. 
Brucher seconded and the motion car- 
ried. 

Bequest of Mathilda H. Leach. The 
PSEA has received 50 shares of Irwin 
Gas Coal Corporation stock and a 
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Asseciation Actiuities 


check for $284.60 from the estate of 
Mathilda H. Leach. Upon motion of 
Miss Haas, seconded by Doctor Hosler, 
it was agreed that the PSEA hold the 
stock with the understanding that it 
should be sold if conditions indicated 
a decrease in the market value. 


LEGAL SeRvICE—Mr. Adler, attorney, 
submitted a report of activities and an- 
swered questions of the Council on 
salary and tax laws. He requested action 
of the Council on participation in tenure 
cases of two principals in Coraopolis. 

Doctor Kriner moved that in view 
of the ethics involved in the present 
situation in Coraopolis, the Association 
should not participate in the cases but 
should continue to lend advisory assist- 
ance only. Seconded by Miss Haas and 
carried. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN— 
Chairmen of committees had been in- 
vited to appear before the Council and 
to present reports of the work of their 
committees. 


Commission on Professional Ethics— 
George A. Eichler, chairman. Doctor 
Eichler stated that the Commission be- 
lieves strongly in the formation of active 
functioning ethics committees in Local 
Branches. He distributed mimeographed 
copies of reports on the investigations 
in Coraopolis and Monessen. These re- 
ports are being sent to the key persons 
in these districts. Publicity on these re- 
ports will come from the districts con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Grim moved that the Council 
compliment the Commission for its fine 
work in these two cases. Mr. Casse- 
baum seconded and the motion carried. 
Committee on Retirement Problems— 
J. Maurice Strattan, chairman. Mr. 
Strattan commented briefly on a mimeo- 
gtaphed report of the activities of the 
committee to date. He said the com- 
mittee had examined the credentials 
of six leading retirement system actuar- 
ies, and recommended the employment 
of Huggins and Co. of Philadelphia. 

Doctor Robb moved that the report 
of the Retirement Problems Committee 
be accepted with commendation, that 
Huggins and Co. be employed for such 
actuarial service as the committee de- 
sired, and that an appropriation of 
$5,000 be provided to cover the cost. 
Doctor Hosler seconded and the motion 
carried. 


Convention District Allotments—. 
Willard Newton, chairman. The Com- 
mittee recommended an increase in the 
allotment for promotional activities of 
convention districts, but not in the 
amount allocated for convention pur- 
poses. After discussion the Council 
amended the recommendation of the 
Committee to read “that the allotment 
for promotional activities be increased 
to 25 cents per member to provide for 
increased expenditures of approved 
activities of the convention district.” 
Mr. Newton made this motion, Mr. 
Cassebaum seconded, and it carried. 

The committee listed as such activ- 
ities now being demanded by the Con- 
vention District membership: Public 
Relations—general public and the pro- 
fession, ethics, local branch activities, 
radio and press releases, grievances, 
local legislative activities, membership 
campaigns, and such other committee 
activities as are now approved but which 
have been inoperative due to budgetary 
limitations. 

A second recommendation of the 

committee, that the Presidents of Con- 
vention Districts should meet from time 
to time for the purpose of discussion, 
consideration, and study of convention 
district problems and that a committee 
be constituted for this purpose of which 
all convention district presidents shall 
be members, was adopted on motion of 
Mr. Cassebaum, seconded by Mr. 
Brucher. Carried. 
Designation of NEA Delegates—Harty 
L. Kriner, chairman. Doctor Kriner 
submitted a detailed report which gave 
membership in the nine convention dis- 
tricts, number of delegates on basis of 
membership, ex-officio delegates, and 
distribution of delegates to classroom 
teachers and administrators. He listed 
delegates nominated to attend the 
Cleveland convention for all districts 
except the Western, and data on addi- 
tional delegates if there is an increase 
in NEA members. 

Doctor Kriner moved that the report 
on number of delegates per district, on 
names of delegates, and on distribution 
of additional delegates be approved. 
Mr. Frank seconded and the motion 
carried. 

At 12:30 the Executive Council re- 
cessed for luncheon and reconvened at 
1:25. Doctor Hosler did not attend the 
afternoon session. 
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Legislation—Paul S. Christman, chair- 
man, was unable to be present and Mr. 
Moser presented a report, which was 
distributed in mimedgraphed form, of 
action of the committee at its meeting 
on February 14. The committee adopted 
a resolution reaffirming its position as 
opposing any modification of the tenure 
law. It also recommended to the Execu- 
tive Council that action be taken to 
notify local legislative committees to 
interview candidates for the General 
Assembly prior to the primary election 
for the purpose of getting their re- 
actions to PSEA legislative proposals. 
Following a discussion of Federal Aid, 
it was suggested that a dinner be given 
in Washington for the Pennsylvania 
Congressmen. 

Mr. Elkins moved that the legislative 
committee be authorized to hold such 
a dinner if and when they thought it 
wise. Seconded by Mr. Hess and car- 
ried. 

Following further discussion of other 
items in the report, Mr. Newton moved 
that we carry out the recommendations 
of the Legislative Committee. Seconded 
by Doctor Robb and carried. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF CLASS- 
ROOM ‘TEACHERS—Mr. Elkins _ pre- 
sented a budget to cover entertainment 
of the conference of the Northeastern 
Region of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Harrisburg, April 
16-17. 


Doctor Kriner moved that we set 
aside $750, to be spent through the 
regular channels, to cover expenditures 
at this conference. Miss Haas seconded 
and the motion carried. 


PSEA DirEcTORY OF LOCAL BRANCHES 
—Mr. Newton moved to take from the 
table a motion, proposed at the Janu- 
ary 24 meeting, that a list of Local 
Branch officers be prepared and sent to 
all Local Branch Presidents, the Execu- 
tive Council, and the Convention Dis- 
trict Presidents. Seconded by Mr. Casse- 
baum. 

(Doctor Kriner left at 2:20 p.m.) 

The motion to take from the table 
carried. 

It was suggested that the motion be 
teworded to say “that a list of Local 
Branch officers be prepared and sent to 
the Executive Council, to the Conven- 
tion District Presidents, and to Local 
Branch Presidents upon the recom- 
mendation of the Convention District 
President. 


The motion as amended was ap- 
proved. 


APRIL, 1948 


RESOLUTION RE SIGNING VOUCHERS 
AND CHECKS—Mr. Hess moved, Mr. 
Grim seconded, that the following reso- 
lution be approved. RESOLVED, that 
in the case of the resignation, death, 
removal, or inability to serve of the 
President, Treasurer, or Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association, the following 
shall and are hereby authorized to per- 
form the duties of such offices until 
otherwise directed by the Executive 
Council: In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President shall act as 
President. In the absence of the Treas- 
urer or the Executive Secretary, the 
Assistant Executive Secretary having 
seniority by length of service shall act 
as Executive Secretary or Treasurer, as 
the case may be. Carried. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS—Mr. Frank presented rec- 
ommendations of the elementary prin- 
cipals of the Southeastern Convention 
District. The Council will give these 
further consideration at a later meeting. 
RECOMMENDATION OF LOCAL BRANCH 


COMMITTEE—-A recommendation that 
the Executive Council instruct Presi- 
dents of Convention Districts to call 
meetings of Local Branch Presidents 
this spring was approved on motion of 
Mr. Grim, seconded by Mr. Brucher. 
TEACHER EDUCATION CONFERENCE— 
Ralph McDonald of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards requested the PSEA 
to appoint delegates from the State to 
attend the conference to be held at 
Bowling Green State University prior 
to the NEA convention. Mr. Hess 
moved that we place the designation of 
these individuals in the hands of the 
President and the Executive Secretary. 
Seconded by Mr. Grim and carried. 
CONTRIBUTION TO SECONDARY PRIN- 
CIPALS ASSOCIATION—The Pennsylvania 
branch of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals again re- 
quested $1000 to help finance summer 
workshops. 

Mr. Hess moved that the PSEA grant 
the request for the appropriation of 
$1000 with the recommendation, again, 
that the Association make every effort to 
canvass every high school in the State 
for Funds. Mr. Frank seconded and the 
motion carried. 

FUNDS FOR MATHEMATICS ROUND 
TABLE—A request for funds from the 
mathematics group to be used in a 
curriculum study was refused on motion 
of Mr. Newton, seconded by Mr. 
Elkins. The members will be referred 
to the State curriculum revision group 


of the secondary schools division of the 
Department of Public Instruction for 
which funds were provided by the 
Legislature. 


CONSTITUTION, CENTRAL CONVENTION 
District—Upon motion of Doctor 
Robb, seconded by Doctor Geary, the 
new Constitution of the Central Con- 
vention District was approved. 


RECRUITMENT PAMPHLET—Lloyd M. 
Kingsley, Titusville, suggested that the 
PSEA issue a pamphlet concerning the 
duties of a teacher. Miss Haas moved 
that this be referred to the State Com- 
mission on Teacher Preparation and 
Professional Standards. Mr. Elkins 
seconded and the motion carried. 


BLYTHE TOWNSHIP—A communication 
from the Executive Council of the East- 
ern Convention District deplores the 
situation in Blythe Township school 
district, asks the Executive Council of 
PSEA to consider giving aid there, and 
suggests that a staff member be sent to 
investigate conditions and to learn why 
the teachers are not members of the 
PSEA. 

By common consent this matter was 

left in the hands of the Headquarters 
Staff. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Stauffer, seconded by Mr. Hess, the 
Council adjourned at 3:30 p.m. to be- 
come a committee on Mabel Studebaker 
campaign. 

At 4:20 p.m. the Council reconvened. 
Upon motion of Mr. Cassebaum, sec- 
onded by Doctor Geary, the Council 
voted a preliminary appropriation of 
$1000 to carry on the campaign of 
Pennsylvania’s candidate for the NEA 
presidency. 

At 4:30 the Council adjourned on 
motion of Mr. Hess.—A. Clair Moser, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Director 
of Research—Acting Secretary. 





Graduate Assistantships in 
Personnel Work 


From 15 to 20 graduate assistant- 
ships for women who wish training 
in student personnel work will be 
available at Syracuse, New York, Uni- 
versity for the Academic year 1948-49. 
A candidate must hold a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited college and 
present commendable scholarship cre- 
dentials. 

All applications should be addressed 
to M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of Women 
and Professor of Education, Syracuse 
University. 
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Pittsburgh Meeting of 


Ethics Commission 


The Commission on Professional 
Ethics, G. A. Eichler, Chairman, met 
with teachers and other school officials 
of Coraopolis and Monessen in Pitts- 
burgh on January 30 and 31. 

Also considered at this meeting was 
correspondence from Abington and 
Vandergrift. 

—GRACE I. KAUFFMAN, Secretary. 


Convention District 


Officers Plan Activities 


The presidents and secretaries of the 
nine PSEA Convention Districts, or 
their representatives, met at Head- 
quarters, February 13, at the call of 
President Shoemaker. Policies regarding 
convention programs and their financ- 
ing were reviewed. 

Dates for this year’s meeting were 
listed. (See calendar in this issue.) 

Mr. Shoemaker indicated other activi- 
ties, in which officers of Convention 
Districts are requested to participate: 
1. Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences; 
2. Membership, PSEA and NEA; 3. 
Miss Studebaker’s campaign for the 
presidency of the NEA; 4. Federal Aid 
legislation —R. C. WeBsTER, Secretary. 


Local Leaders’ Workshop 
At State College 


At its meeting on February 7 the 
Committee on Local Branches laid ini- 
tial plans for the Local Branch Leaders’ 
Workshop to be held at State College, 
July 29 and 30. The workshop program 
committee will be: Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach, chairman; Ruth Krapf, D. V. 
Skala, and Anna Pike Haas. 

The 1947 Local Branch report form 
was reviewed and changes were recom- 
mended. Highlights of Local Leaders’ 
Conferences of 1947 were listed and 
follow-up visits planned for the spring. 

A sub-committee was appointed to re- 
vise the Handbook: Robert A. Nichols, 
chairman; Paul W. Goulding, Mrs. 
Grace H. Clyde, and Arthur F. Nichol- 
son.—R. C. WEBSTER, Secretary. 


————— 


A PARENT-TEACHERS Association was 
recently organized in Monessen. Over 
650 parents and teachers became charter 
members of the group. They have 
affiliated themselves with the county, 
state, and national association and, with 
the election of officers already com- 
pleted, are looking forward to an active 
and successful future. 
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Legislative Committee 


Receives Commission Report 


The Committee on Legislation met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, on 
February 14, 1948, at 9:30 a. m. 
ROLL CAaLL—Those present were Cath- 
leen M. Champlin, Paul S. Christman, 
Chairman, Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, 
M. Isabel Epley, William E. Griffith, 
Ellis W. Roberts, G. Baker Thompson, 
C. O. Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: H. E. Gay- 
man, C. Herman Grose, John M. Lum- 
ley. 

Rass F, Adler, Attorney; Eugene P. 
Bertin, Fred P. Hare, Jr., A. C. Moser, 
R. C. Webster, and President N. Eugene 
Shoemaker sat with the committee. 


MINUTES OF THE AUGUST 6, 1947, 
MEETING—It was moved by Doctor 
Williams, seconded by Mr. Griffith, that 
the minutes of the August 6, 1947, 
meeting be approved. Carried. 

RULES OF PROCEDURE—It was moved 
by Mr. Griffith, seconded by Doctor 
Williams, that the rules of procedure 
be adopted as presented. Carried. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION—Mr. Shoemaker 
and Mr. Moser reported on their recent 
trip to Washington to participate in the 
NEA program on Federal Aid. Mr. 
Christman reported on a meeting of rep- 
resentatives from the northeastern states 
in New York City where plans for 
promoting Federal Aid were discussed. 
STUDIES OF THE JOINT STATE GOVERN- 
MENT COMMISSION—At the invitation 
of the chairman, Paul H. Wueller, re- 
search director, met with the committee 
and reported on the studies the Joint 
State Government Commission is mak- 
ing on the following educational prob- 
lems: Public libraries; post high school 
education; codification of school laws; 
PIAA; vocational education; teacher 
supply and demand; salaries and sub- 
sidies; school, state, and municipal em- 
ployes’ retirement systems; taxation. 
The Legislative Committee agreed 
that a letter of appreciation should be 
sent to Doctor Wueller. 
SCHOOL DiREcTORS’ RESOLUTIONS— 
The resolutions were presented for the 
information of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, 
RETIREMENT LEGISLATION—It was 
moved by Miss Champlin, seconded by 
Mr. Corter, that the Legislative Commit- 
tee request the Retirement Problems 
Committee to submit their recommenda- 
tions by a personal representative at the 
next meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 


The committee recessed for luncheon 
at 12:30 at the Harrisburger Hotel. 
TENURE—It was moved by Miss 
Champlin, seconded by Mr. Corter, that 
we reaffirm our position opposing any 
modification of the tenure law. The 
motion passed unanimously. 
COMMUNICATIONS—Mr. Christman pre- 
sented several letters from retired teach. 
ers indicating the meager benefits they 
are receiving from the School Employes’ 
Retirement System and commending the 
committee for trying to amend the Re. 
tirement Act. 


LocaL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES—It 
was moved by Miss Champlin, seconded 
by Doctor Williams, that the Legisla- 
tive Committee recommend to the Ex. 
ecutive Council that the Executive Coun- 
cil take action to notify local legislative 
committees to interview candidates for 
the General Assembly prior to the pri- 
mary election for the purpose of getting 
their reactions to PSEA legislative pro- 
posals. The motion carried unanimously. 


ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Griffith, seconded by Mr. Duronio, the 
committee adjourned at 3:30 p. m. to 
meet on March 13. 

—EUGENE P. BErTIN, Acting Secretary. 





Retirement Problems 
A Continuing Committee 


The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems, constituted a continuing commit- 
tee by the 1947 House of Delegates, 
held its first meeting at Headquarters, 
February 16. 


LIBERALIZATION—In accordance with 
a recommendation of the House of 
Delegates, the committee proceeded 
with plans for liberalization of the Re- 
tirement System. 

ACTUARY—To conform with the wishes 
of the House of Delegates that the 
actuary employed for future studies be 
other than the one of the retirement 
system, J. Maurice Strattan, chairman, 
listed six firms with which contacts had 
been made. A committee consisting of 
Mr. Strattan, D. H. Stewart, and Wil- 
liam A. Doane, was appointed to inter- 
view actuaries. Recommendations on the 
choice of actuary will be made to the 
Executive Council. — WiLtiam A. 
DOANE, Secretary. 
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‘A Salute to Teachers” 


Teachers are people, a fact oft ignored 

Respect and understanding, not always their award, 
Disheartened at times, with thoughtless rebuffs 

But ask a real teacher this terse, “Had enough?” 
“Enough of what?”, the answer may be;— 

Of teaching the truths of Democracy? 

How to live together?—-No creed to hate 

The difference in others to tolerate? 

“Enough of what?” is the cryptic remark, 

Of guiding young minds into light, from the dark? 
Molding well adjusted social beings? 

Teaching that giving must balance receiving? 
Teachers are persons—(tho’ some disagree) 

As witness their prestige in some localities!! 

Yet they must adopt standards befitting their station 
A world—important job,—Uniting Nations. 

Yes, uniting nations is a teacher’s task 

With techniques and methods he reveals the past, 
With foresight and vision, the future he molds 
The world of tomorrow, to the child, he unfolds. 
Teachers fulfill a grave obligation 

They’re the bulwark and hope of this great nation 
“Of”—‘For”—and “By the people” is their creed 
This, they teach, is Democracy! 


—Mary E. GANNON, Wilkes-Barre Education Assn. 





Faculty-Senior Game Benefits Memorial 


The Second Annual Faculty-Senior Basketball game was 
held in the Jeannette High School gym on March 19. The 
Freshman and Sophomore girls played for the interclass 
championship as the preliminary attraction. 

All proceeds from these games go to the William C. 
Matthews Memorial Fund, created in 1947 by the Jeannette 
Teachers’ Association. The fund will be invested and the 
interest used to purchase a U. S. Savings Bond to be 
awarded annually to the outstanding senior commercial 
student. Mr. Matthews, who had been a member of the 
High School Faculty, was killed while serving in World 
War II. 


“Strengthening Freedom”’ is American 
Education Week Theme 


“Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom” is the gen- 
eral theme of the 1948 program of American Education 
Week, November 7-13. 

Daily topics for the observance are: Sun., Nov. 7— 
Learning To Live Together; Mon., Nov. 8—Improving the 
Educational Program; Tues., Nov. 9—Securing Qualified 
Teachers; Wed., Nov. 10—Providing Adequate Finance; 
Thurs., Nov. 11—Safeguarding Our America; Fri., Nov. 
12—Promoting Health and Safety; Sat., Nov. 13—De- 
veloping Worthy Family Life. 





Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the American 
Legion, U. S. Office of Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Why are children 
better pupils today? 


merican progress is nowhere 
more apparent, or more sig- 
nificant, than in our school systems. 
Since 1635, when the first continu- 
ous public school was established in 
Boston, educators have immeasur- 
ably increased the advantages of 
every child through the steady im- 
provement of teaching methods and 
classroom environment. 


It is a far cry from the primitive 
one-room schoolhouse illustrated 
above, to the scientifically planned 





classrooms of today. Modern class- unimerican 
rooms are designed to foster both Desk No. 434 


better health and better study. 


During more than 60 years of service to the nation’s 
schools, American Seating Company has pioneered many 
advancements in school furniture. Over two-thirds of a mil- 
lion American UNIVERSAL Desks are today contributing to 
the improved physical and mental development of pupils in 
schools from coast to coast. These attractive, durable desks 
are valuable aids in promoting correct posture and sight 
conservation. Why not plan on modernizing your school 
with American UNIVERSAL Desks? Write for complete in- 
formation today. 


EVERYTHING IN FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, 
Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal 
Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Exclusive distributors for 
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Instructional Materials in Review 


A. W. VanderMeer 
Asst. Professor. of Ed. 
and 
Philip Mannino 
Technician 
The Pennsylvania State College 
LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND CHILDREN 
Part I—A Diagnostic Approach— 
2 reels, motion picture, black and 
white, sound, 20 minutes, 16mm 
Rental: The Pennsylvania State 
College—$2.50 
Part II—A Remedial Program— 2 
reels, motion picture, black and 
white, sound, 20 minutes, 16mm 
Rental: The Pennsylvania State 
College—$2.50 
A BROADER CONCEPT OF METHOD 
Developing Pupil Interest—2 reels, 
motion picture, black and white, 
sound, 16mm, 20 minutes 
Rental: The Pennsylvania State 
College—$2 
Teacher and Pupils Planning and 
Working Together—2 reels, motion 
picture, black and white, sound, 
16mm, 20 minutes 
Rental: The Pennsylvania State 
College—$2.50 
Purchase Source: 
McGraw-Hill Company 
New York, New York 

$350 for the series of five films 

Since reviewing ‘Maintaining Class- 
room Discipline,” a McGraw-Hill film 
on teacher education, a few issues ago 
the interest in such films has demanded 
a review of the remainder of the series. 
The first two films have the general 
title “Learning to Understand Chil- 
dren”: Part I is “A Diagnostic Ap- 
proach”; Part II is “A Remedial Pro- 
gram”. 

In these films, the story is told of a 
shy, emotionally maladjusted girl, Ada 
Adams, and her sympathetic and highly 
competent English teacher, Mary Brown. 
Ada’s problem is introduced in Part I. 
The girl is painfully self-conscious of 
her appearance, does poor work in all 
of her academic subjects, but has con- 
siderably more than average intelligence. 
Miss Brown studies the school records 
of Ada’s physical and intellectual status 
and visits her home. A clue to the 
remedial approach is discovered in 
Ada’s artistic talent. 

In the second part, Miss Brown en- 
lists the assistance of other teachers in 
building Ada’s program around art. By 
plarining her relations with Ada in 
such a fashion as to emphasize the 
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contribution of art to English, Miss 
Browh helps Ada to become better ad- 
justed to her peers and to gain in self- 
confidence. 

“Learning to Understand Children” 
should be useful in faculty meetings to 
stimulate discussion on the following 
subjects: What does a teacher need to 
know about her students in order to 
understand them? What are the symp- 
toms that Ada Adams has in common 
with many other students who come to 
public schools? What are the char- 
acteristics of a good teacher? Among 
the strong points of these films is the 
realistic approach to the classroom 
situation. Mary Brown, who is admit- 
tedly an exceptional teacher, neverthe- 
less has no facilities at her disposal be- 
yond those which are likely to be avail- 
able in most fairly well-equipped 
schools. Her teaching load is typical. 
It is pointed out that while she meets 
one hundred and fifty students per day, 
she feels that she can give special help 
to only a few of the more deserving 
cases, but indicates her desire to treat 
each student as an individual. 

In using “Learning to Understand 
Children” with pre-service training 
groups, it has been found that a tre- 
mendous number of ideas can be gained 
from a single viewing; and that these 
ideas, when shared with others through 
discussion, constitute the most valuable 
sort of learning activity. 

The fourth and fifth films in the 
teacher-education series have the gen- 
eral title “A Broader Concept of 
Method”’. Separate films are called “De- 
veloping Pupil Interest’? and ‘Teacher 
and Pupils Planning and Working To- 
gether”. The first of these films con- 
trasts a social-studies class under the 
rigid textbook-recitation method with 
the same class under a project approach. 
In the first instance, a ninth-grade class 
is learning about city parks. The teacher 
asks such questions as “What are the 
advantages of city parks?”, and the 
students are expected to repeat the 
answers as given in the textbook. 
Evidences of boredom on the part of 
the students are apparent after the first 
few moments of class work. The 
teacher’s contribution is that of drill- 
master and of suggesting mmemonic 
devices. When the students express an 
interest in questions relating to their 
own school, they are squelched with the 
teacher's statement ‘‘Let’s not get off the 
subject, that comes up next week”. 


Later in the film, the class is shown as 
it might have been, had it been allowed 
to explore its expressed interests in a 
functional study of civics. 

“Teacher and Pupils Planning and 
Working Together” depicts the activ- 
ities involved in completing the project 
which was introduced in the previous 
film. The students have decided to im- 
prove the school cafeteria. Preliminary 
studies have indicated the undesirable 
features of the cafeteria, and committees 
have been set to work on each logical 
grouping of problems. Separate se- 
quences show the development of 
leadership abilities in committee situa- 
tions. The project culminates in presen- 
tation of final committee reports. 

The major value of “Broader Concept 
of Method” is to provide a background 
for understanding the merits and de- 
merits of textbook recitation versus 
project methods. By presenting extremes 
in both methods, the film should stimu- 
late discussion leading to effective com- 
promise between the two. It is quite 
apparent that the students are learning 
little under the textbook method. It is 
equally clear that while the students 
are developing desirable social char- 
acteristics under the project method, 
they may be missing much of the cul- 
tural heritage. The problem is how to 
combine both. 

Since each film runs twenty minutes 
and since much of the value from the 
films is lost without immediate follow- 
up discussions, approximately eighty 
minutes would be the minimum time re- 
quired for effective utilization in 
teachers’ meetings. This minimum is 
based on the assumption that both parts 
of each pair of films will be shown at 
one sitting. 





Boys and Girls Week 
April 24-May 1, 1948 

National boys and girls week will be 
observed in hundreds of communities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada from April 24 to May i, 1948. 
The theme of the 28th celebration will 
be ‘“Youth—Key to the Future.” 

Information and helpful suggestions 
for carrying out the program of the 
week, including a poster and a Manual 
of Suggestions, may be obtained free 
of charge from National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Room 950, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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| America’s Greatest Summer Vacation Land 









See This Vacation Wonderland via 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


Awaiting you in the Rocky 









Mountains of Montana, a thrill- 






packed vacation among 1785 






square miles of scenic wilder- 






ness—land of rugged mountain 






peaks, colorful lakes and 






streams, ancient glaciers, 
Blackfeet Indians and wild 
animals. You stay in marvelous 







hotels—eat marvelous meals— 






have a marvelous time! 






All-Expense Park Tours 
»4,30r More Days 


Via Mot 


15 throu fe 
- " " ‘ e - — of Gress ember a om 
| Ntrances to Glacier Park? se 
I-day Tour ; ~ 
an 


Great Northern’s Vacation Train 







MANY GLACIER HOTEL, in the heart of Glacier National Park. 
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Stat favorite! ‘ $54.56" 
* ' 
Prices include tax . 


tailway but no 
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AGO AND SEATTLE PORTLAND, VIA ST PAUL MINNEAPOLIS AND SPOKANE 


LAMATH FAULS 














For information on railway transportation or Park Tours and facilities, write 
V. J. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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The Pennsylvania Stale College 


Inter-Session S UmMmMNer 


June 8 to June 25 


° Sessions 


Main Summer Session 


June 28 to August 7 p i Q 4 8 


Post-Sessions 
August 9 to August 27 
August 9 to September 18 
One to 15 weeks of study on the graduate or undergraduate level, with 


more than 450 courses in 40 fields of study leading to certification 
requirements and to degrees. 


Special Workshops, Institutes, and Conferences including: 


June 8—June 25 

June 14—June 25 

June 21—June 25 

June 21—June 25 

June 22, 23 

June 28—July 17 

June 28—July 17 

June 28—August 7 


June 28—August 
June 28—August 
June 28—August 


~~ +) 


~_ 


June 28—August 
July 6—July 17 


July 10 
July 12, 13 
July 12—July 24 


July 14, 15 
July 19—August 7 


July 27, 28, 29 - 
July 29, 30 

July 29, 30, 31 
August 6, 7, 8 


for further information address: 


Adult Education Workshop 

Speech Correction Laboratory 

Reading Conference 

Special Education Conference 

Textbook Exhibit 

Conservation Education Laboratory (First session) 

Health Education Workshop 

Creative Drama Institute for High School Teachers 
and Students 

Higher Education Workshop 

Human Relations Workshop 

Pennsylvania Workshop in Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

School Nurses Program 

College Teachers of Family Relationships Con- 
ference 

Conservation Education Conference 

Business Education Conference 

Red Cross Nutrition and Home Nursing Con- 
ference 

Radio Institute 

Conservation Education Laboratory (Second Ses- 
sion) 

Superintendents and Principals Conference 

Book Exhibit 

P.S.E.A. Branch Leaders Conference 

Art Exhibit 





1948 


Director of Summer Sessions Complete 


Room 102 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 
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Write for YOUR 
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English Teachers 


Spring Conference 


The North-Central Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Teachers of English will 
hold a spring luncheon meeting at State 
College Hotel on May 1. At this meet- 
ing, the speaker is to be Helene W. 
Hartley, past president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and 
professor of education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

This meeting is open to all teachers 
of language in the elementary and high 
schools, and to all teachers of educa- 
tion, composition, and literature on the 
college level. Reservations may be made 
through George Murphy, language arts 
department, Pennsylvania State College, 
or Charlotte E. Ball, 243 Ridge Avenue, 
State College. 

This organization was started on 
May 17, 1947, when Eason Monroe was 
named chairman and Miss Ball secre- 
tary-treasurer. A committee on organiza- 
tion was appointed which consists of 
Florence Rollins, Altoona High School ; 
Marion Shaw, Clearfield Junior High 
School; Alice B. Pennington, Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Wil- 
liamsport; Ella A. MacDonald, DuBois 
High School; Florence Taylor, Penn- 
sylvania State College; H. W. Robbins, 
Bucknell University; and William 
Thomas, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven. 

During August when Dr. Monroe 
left Penn State to accept a position in 
California, George Murphy was chosen 
to serve as chairman. 

At the next meeting on November 
17, a symposium was held on language 
education. The speakers were Agnes 
McElwee and Paul Bixby of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

The fee for membership in this or- 
ganization is one dollar and anyone 
interested may join by payment of this 
fee. Teachers will be welcome at the 
luncheon meeting on May 1 whether 
they are members or not. The purpose 
of the organization is to serve the 
teachers of language education on all 
levels in bettering the teaching in this 
important area of education. 
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History Study Series 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association has projected 
a series of “Pennsylvania History Studies” in the form of 
booklets of approximately 50-60 pages for the special use 
of teachers and students and the non-specialist in the study 
and reading of Pennsylvania History. These will each be 
devoted to one topic of interest and will be prepared by 
competent writers for the purpose of giving in small com- 
pass authoritative and inclusive information on the topic 
treated. 

The first of the series is now ready for distribution, 
“A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans” by Russell W. 
Gilbert, professor of German, Susquehanna University. The 
second of the series will be devoted to the Quakers and 
has been prepared by William W. Comfort, President- 
Emeritus of Haverford College. This will be ready for 
distribution in the late winter. The third of the series is 
nearly ready for editing. This will be on the Scotch-Irish 
and is being prepared by Guy S. Klett of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, Philadelphia. Plans are in mind to con- 
tinue the series with studies on industries, religion, educa- 
tion, and other important topics. 


The booklets sell at 50 cents per copy postpaid. For 
single orders of 25 copies or more a discount of 20% will 
be given and the carriage will be prepaid. Orders should 
be sent to The Pennsylvania Historical Association, Box 373, 
Gettysburg, or inquiries may be addressed directly to Robert 
Fortenbaugh, president of the Association, 150 W. Broad- 
way, Gettysburg. 

























University of Pittsburgh 


On the Campus 


SIX WEEKS DAY SESSION 
June 14-July 23 


SIX WEEKS EVENING SESSION 
June 14-July 23 


TWO POST-TWO WEEKS SESSIONS 
July 26-August 6 August 9-20 


Conferences for School 
Administrators 


June 23-25 June 29-July 1 


Conference and Course on Reading 
June 28-July 9 


Off the Campus 

LAKE LABORATORY—PRESQUE ISLE, ERIE 
Botany and Zoology Courses, June 29-August 20 

Individual Study, June 14-September 4 
CAMP PITT—NORTH PARK, ALLEGHENY 

COUNTY 
Camp Counseling, July 26-August 14 
For bulletins and information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of Learning Pittsburgh 12 
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ef he (LMS of sumer travel by ARP 


Get full travel and university credits plus 
first-hand “Air World Education’’ on 
university-sponsored teurs via TWA. 
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FOUR INTERESTING SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
traveling by TWA / 


Each tour is university-appreved. Bach is conducted by a 
nationally known professor. Price of eaeh includes all expenses, 
unless otherwise indicated. 


ae tad nrateesmet ate cee tee ee 


, I. GREAT BRITAIN—a study of education throughout the 
} British Isles. Eight weeks. June 28th to August 20th. Eight 
f ligdia’ UiVONNSG CHOUEE 5.656 Geese were ecwues $1245. 
e 2. EUROPE—3 weeks’ tour. Visit England, France, Switzerland, | 
' Belgium, Holland. Three departures as fellews: Leave June 
26th to July 17th; July 17th to August 8th; August 7th to 
August 28th. 3 hours’ university credit /.. . $1070 to $1095. 


3. SWITZERLAND—5 weeks’ study at University of Zurich— i 
Languages and other studies. July 15th to August 31st. $865. 1 


4. AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U. S.) Two weeks. 
July 15th to July 30th covers area from Albuquerque to San 
Francisco. Two hours’ university credit (Price includes all but 
Gale whet Mot MibeS). . 6 kc ewoewe $288 
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_ John H. Furbay, Director : 
TWA Ais World Education Serv i. sii 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Misso' en 
Please'send me further information about the univ 
approved tour, or tours, checked below. ; 
[_] Great Britain [_] UNIVERSITY Or Zuricu [_] Europ 


; 
; 
I 
| 
(_] Arr AcE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U.S.) i 
() I would like to take a trip by air from —————_————— t 
| 
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in on or about (dates) 





ing. Air Age 
[| I would like a list of summer schools offering: Air Ag 


Education Workshops in the U.S. A. 
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State___Phone No.: 
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; on question is often asked, “Just why do students like so much to use 

ie aoa s Pictured Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 
Through Compton’s easy alphabetical arrangement and complete Fact- 
Index, students readily find their material— material that is not only at 
their own grade levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps them 
reading with intensified interest. It stimulates and satisfies their natural 
curiosity. Compton’s not only gives the facts but relates those facts so as to 
produce clear concepts. 

The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in new color, are carefully chosen 
to augment and Supplement the text. The superb, English finish, Compton- 
special paper permits effective use of all the finest printing processes—offset, 
gravure, letterpress. Text and illustrations are synchronized and so designed 
&., as to produce a clear, inviting, uncluttered effect. 

These are some of the reasons why students of all ages like Compton’s. 






The 1948 
Compton’s will be on 
ROBERT O. BOYER, Mgr. display at the P.E.A. Convention, March 
Lesnett Road, Route 2 — and at the University of Pennsylvania during 
2 » = Schoolmen’s Week, April 13-17. Visitors are cordially 
Bridgeville, Pennsylvania invited to visit the Compton booth. You may write for earliest 
shipping date on the 1948 edition to Mr. Boyer. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 NorTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Ethics in Allentown 
ALBERT L. BILLIG 
Chairman, Ethics Committee, Allentown 

The Ethics Committee of the Allen- 
town branch of PSEA has used various 
methods to stress awareness of ethics 
among its members. Some of the 
practical activities in the area of ethics 
included surveys, verbal reports, arti- 
cles in the AEA Bulletin, workshop, 
and interviews. Surveys conducted 
were: Teacher-teacher relationships; 
teacher-pupil relationships; and what 
help is desired from the administration 
in order to facilitate greater ethical 
rapport between groups. The results 
._of the teacher-teacher relationships 
study were reported at the Spring meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Science and appear in the 1947 Pro- 
ceedings. The results of the latter 
two surveys were reported at a meeting 
of the Allentown teachers. 

At both the June and September 
workshops a small but productive 
group worked on the problem of ethics. 
At both workshops G. A. Eichler, 
chairman of the PSEA Commission 
on Professional Ethics, participated 
and shared the findings. One seem- 
ingly important observation made was 
that many unethical practices are bas- 
ically mental hygiene problems. It 
was felt that these problems should be 
approached with mental hygiene tech- 
niques rather than with censorship. 

The department heads of Lehigh 
University and Muhlenberg College 
were contacted in order to discover 
their perspective, and to suggest a 
greater stress of ethics in the teacher- 
preparation curriculum. 

Presently, we are restricting our- 
selves to short releases in the AEA 
Bulletin. Some further plans are be- 
ing considered: such as, a representa- 
tive section on Ethics in the September, 
1948, workshop in which at least one 
session shall be attended by the entire 
personnel. During this session a panel 
of representative leaders will state the 
issues and discuss the problems as they 
see them. Audience participation will 
be an integral part of the session. 

area 
Guidance Service to Schools 

As the result of a cooperative proj- 
ect initiated by the Division of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance in the 
Department of Public Instruction and 
the Pennsylvania Employment Service 
in the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, all secondary schools throughout 
the Commonwealth will receive current 
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information on occupations and em- 
ployment in Pennsylvania. 

This information will come to the 
schools through the following publica- 
tions: 

Labor Market Letter—monthly re- 

lease 

Community Labor Market Survey— 

semi-annual publication 

Area Employment Report—bi- 

monthly release 

Occupational Brief Series 

Job Guide—quarterly release 


Industry Report 

Special Surveys, Analyses, and Re- 

ports 

These publications are organized in 
accordance with the occupational clas- 
sification of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tions. 

For information concerning this mat- 
ter, you may communicate with 
Stewart C. Hulslander, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 
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YEAR ROUND 
CHILDREN 
THEATRE 
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Making the most of children’s 
natural enjoyment in taking 
part in shows and plays, the 
Children’s Theatre of Palo 
Alto, California, is reportedly 
of extraordinary success for 














youngsters from ages 3 to 16. 

Especially the thing for older 
boys and girls, the theatre and its 
clubroom make the‘‘favorite spot”’ for 
good times after school and Saturdays. 


You might want to know what PaloAl- 
to is doing, since the theatre’s main 
_ benefit is furnishing 
youngsters with pur- 
poseful activity instead of 
just aimless fun. Though 
the theatre is unique in 
being municipally sup- 





cA bove, Selec- 


trician’’ and 

“script girl,” 
‘R ight, dress 
rehearsal, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 










Purposeful fun for 
all—a tip from 
Palo Alto 


“Make-up’’— especially enjoyed by all the children 
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ported and housed in its own building, 
you might like to have a clubroom 
and “theatre” just in your school. 


Adult leaders’ enjoyment is almost as 
great as children’s own in the theatre’s 
many aspects — dramatic training, 
working on costume designs, paint- 
ing scenery, learning make-up art, 
handling lighting, script writing, 
directing, prompting, etc. 


Entertaining and inspiring might be two 
zs movies the Palo Alto young- 
sters made, that are available 
to you: the Nativity in techni- 
color, “A Little Child’’, and 
“Titian —the Child Painter”. 


If further interested, write Theatre 
Director, Hazel Glaister Robertson, 
Community Center, Palo Alto, Cal. 











Retirement 
(From page 297) 


guards for the benefit of the members 
of the Retirement System. 


Disability Retirement 


A member of the School Employes’ 
Retirement System who becomes dis- 
abled after ten years of service may 
receive a disability retirement allow- 
ance. The procedure in applying for a 
disability retirement allowance is similar 
to that used in applying for super- 
annuation retirement. However, the ap- 
plication differs slightly in that it re- 








| SUMMER SCHOOL 


at Chautauqua, New York 
July 5 to August 13, 1948 


; GRADUATE WORKSH@PS 


‘ Human Relations, Chidd Grewth and De- | 
velopment (kindergarten-nursery school 
level), Sehoe! Administration and Supervi- 
sien, Masie Educatien, Educational 
Publicity and Public Relations, Techniques 
in Fund Raising. 


Workshop credit is applicable toward Master | 
af Arts, Doctor of Education and Doctor of | 
Philosophy degrees, in the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University. 


OTHER COURSES for GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRABUATE CREDIT 


Seciology, Psychelegy, Student-Teachir.z, 
International Relatiens, Art, Arts and 
Crafts, Dramatics, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation. 





A maximum of 22 points out of the total of 34 
points required for the Master’s degree may 
be taken at Chautauqua, provided that all 
remaining points are completed at New York 
University, New York City. 


ee PC ee oe 


Ideal workshop situation. Rich cultural life | 
symphony concerts, opera, theatre, lectures, 
educational conferences, university club, 
recreation field, beach for summer school stu- ‘ 
dents. Dormitory accommodations, from $6.50 | 
to $7 a week. Inexpensive meals, snack bar 
} at the School. 


For catalog, dormitory reservation, information $ 

about other types of living accommodations, 

write to 

« 
} MRS. ELSIE HARTZELL, 
2 Registrar, Summer Schools, 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


For other information, write to 4 
; PROFESSOR ALONZO F. MYERS, | 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

’ NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


’ Coordinator, New York University Summer Schools 
at Chautauqua 

















quests information regarding the details 
of the disability. 

The application for disability retire- 
ment must be accompanied by a physi- 
cian’s certificate indicating that, in the 
opinion of the medical inspector, the 
teacher will be unable to return to 
teaching for at least one year from the 
date of disability. If the disability con- 
tinues longer than a year, the teacher 
must have the physician certify each year 
to the Retirement Board the continued 
disability, before benefits will be con- 
tinued. 

Furthermore, the applicant signs an 
agreement, included in the application, 
which reads as follows: 

“I hereby agree that if during any 
year I engage in gainful occupation 
paying more for that year than the 
difference between my Disability Re- 
tirement allowance and my last year’s 
salary as a school employe, I will im- 
mediately notify the Secretary of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board.”’ 

The application must be signed either 
by a county or district superintendent 
of schools and mailed to the Retirement 
Board when the same process of checks 
and double checks takes place as in the 
case of an application for superannua- 
tion retirement. 

If a teacher is on sabbatical leave be- 
cause of disability and is receiving in- 
come from the school district, or if the 
school district is making contributions 
to the Retirement Fund for such 
teacher, the teacher is not eligible to 

sceive disability retirement benefits. 


Compensation under the Hess Act 
Former school employes who meet 
the following qualifications are eligible 
for compensation under the Hess Act: 
1. 62 years of age or over 
2. 20 years of service in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania 
3. Left the teaching profession prior 
to July 1, 1919, for any reason 
4. Did not engage in school service 
except temporarily for not more 
than two whole school years after 
July 1, 1919 
OR 
1. 62 years of age or over 
2. 14 years of service in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania 
3. Left the teaching profession prior 
to July 1, 1919, because of 
physical or mental disability and 
still are unable to teach because of 
such disability 
Individuals who meet the above 
qualifications should follow the same 
procedure in applying for compensation 





as outlined above. A special application 
form is used and can be had upon re- 
quest. After the application is properly 
filled out, certified by the superintendent 
of schools, and returned to the Retire- 
ment Board, it is checked to determine 
the eligibility of the applicant. If the 
former school employe is found to be 
eligible, the compensation is computed 
and the application is presented to the 
Retirement Board for approval, after 
which it is routed to the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s Department and Treasury Depart- 
ment for auditing and issuance of war- 
rants and checks respectively. 

















SHOWING BIAS 


Most school art teachers are frank 
to admit their bias in favor of 
Artista Tempera, because the 
smooth flow, brilliant color and 
rich mat-velvet finish of this Gold 
Medal Product are so highly stimu- 
lating to creative expression. And it 
never flakes even when used as a 
second coat. Available in 26 colors, 
including gold and silver, in screw- 
cap jars of all sizes up to a gallon, 


also in student sets. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Enemies of “Jexthooks... 


Are Ever Present Factors in School Life 











Weather Conditions 
Perspiring Hands 
Rough Handling 


Carelessness 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are protecting thousands of books from these de- 
structive forces— by receiving the wear handling 











and soiling — instead of the books. 





Any article made of porous, absorbent material, 
handled frequently, becomes a potential health 
menace. This is True of Textbooks. 


wk Holden Covers which are waterproof and weather- 
a | proof act as a repellent to dirt and moisture and 
and afford a sanitary means of protecting the books. 
old 


Holden Covers reduce the cost — per book — per 
pupil — per year — by adding 1-3 years to their 
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0. | HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
i MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cancer Control Month 


April is Cancer Control Month, so 
designated by Congressional and Presi- 
dential proclamation. It is the time of 
the year set aside to do something 
“extra special” about controlling cancer, 
the Nation’s No. 2 killer, which took 
the lives of some 15,000 Pennsylvanians 
in 1947—the disease that claims one 
life every three minutes and strikes in 
one of every two homes. 


It is the time of the year when 
members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, as well as those of 
scores of other organizations throughout 
the Commonwealth, will be afforded 
an opportunity to do that extra “‘some- 
thing’’ that eventually will help to con- 
trol this deadly killer—an opportunity 
to help protect loved ones, friends, 
neighbors, and associates—by cooperat- 
ing in the American Cancer Society’s 
fund-raising activities. 

Headed by Gwilym A. Price, presi- 
dent of Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, who is serving as State Campaign 
Chairman, and with the active aid of 
thousands of volunteers in the county 
units, the Pennsylvania Division, Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, will endeavor to 
raise $830,000 this year, the amount 
deemed necessary to carry on the 
Society’s expanded program of educa- 
tion, service and research. 


Pennsylvania teachers are familiar 
with the School Cancer Education Pro- 
gram, since it is being accepted on an 


and parochial institutions. The Penn- 
sylvania Division, in cooperation with 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, is conducting this program for the 
second consecutive year. Through this 
program, students, the future citizens 
of Pennsylvania, not only are informed 
properly of cancer, but in a large per- 
centage of instances they take the vital 
cancer message into the homes where 
parents hear it, many of them for the 
first time. 

Twenty-five cents of every dollar re- 
ceived goes for research projects in an 
effort to find a permanent cure for 
cancer. Nearly 400 of these cancer re- 
search projects, including about 26 in 
Pennsylvania, are underway throughout 
the Nation. All are financed either fully 
or partially by the Society with funds 
received during the April campaign. 

Seuteaeilipanecste 


Childhood Education 
Conference 


The Pennsylvania State Association 
for Childhood Education will hold a 
state-wide conference on May 1 at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

The theme of the conference is 
“10,000,000 Pennsylvanians—Implica- 
tions for Community Living: A Chal- 
lenge to Education”. Speakers are Alice 
Keliher, professor of education, New 
York University and Mrs. Frances 
Mayfarth, editor of Childhood Educa- 
tion magazine. 

Requests for registration may be sent 
to Catherine McDevitt, 2934 Voelkel 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 16. 








ever expanding scale in public, private, 
TEACHERS 


& DA M AGENCY 


The salary scales in the areas in which 
‘we operate are considerably higher 
than in Pennsylvania—Our nine years 
ef Better Placements are your guarantee. 


No Registration Fee e Member N. A. T. A. 
COLORADO RLDG, 14th and G, N. W.. WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 








-” "TEACHERS ~~ 7 
A 
t Excellent job opportunities. 
Register with . 
‘ Cosmopolitan } 
Professional Placement, Inc. 
§ suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 I 


Investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


200 SUNRISE HIGHWAY PHONE 6-3320 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Unexcelled Service to the School 
Board, Administrator and the Teacher 
Member National Association ef Teachers Agencies 
Write for Registration Form 











Register Now For 1948! 


Take Advantage of Present Opportunities 
College, Secondary, and Elementary 


Contact Us Today! Ph: 34457 


MARKS of wiiiaretsc Yoru, Pa. 

















632-33 Witherspoon Blidg. 


; 5-1745 
Kingsley { 5.1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty years of success in public school, private school, and college placement in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware is at your service here. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 
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Art Conference at Edinboro 


To provide opportunity for super- 
visors and teachers of art and art stu- 
dents to exchange ideas and to hear and 
consult with artists who are authorities 
in their field, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, will again hold its annual 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Art Con- 
ference, April 23 and 24. 

Ernest M. Thurn, director of the 
Columbus Gallery School of Fine Arts, 
will give a demonstration on painting 
Saturday morning. 

On display will be exhibits of the 
work of art students at the College and 
of elementary and secondary art work. 
Films and other visual aids will also be 
used in the program. 

Chairman of the conference, Alfred 
J. Haller, plans to send invitations to 
teachers and supervisors in the College 
area, All interested persons are wel- 
come. Assisting Mr. Haller are mem- 
bers of the Art staff, Waldo F. Bates, 
Ralph Bruce, Aime H. Doucette, and 
Dorothy Skinner. 


DICKINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wil- 
liamsport, is celebrating its 100th an- 
niversary this year. It was originally 
founded as Williamsport Academy in 
1812, but reorganized as Dickinson 
Seminary in 1848. Then in 1929 it 
was established as a Junior College by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
Now its Board of Trustees has peti- 
tioned the State Council of Education 
for the right to change its name to 
Lycoming: College and to inaugurate a 
four-year collegiate curricula. 





RAOLQLAAHAKQANHANHADANAAND OANA 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Sesstone 

FOR TEACHERS 
Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for 
a degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational op- 
portunities. You'll enjoy spending a 
Summer in Philadelphia. 


* Regular Sessions, June 28 to Aug.6 mn 
Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept. 17 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1948 Sum- 
mer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Fellowships For Teachers 
at Penn State 


To focus public attention upon the 
value of the teacher and to reward 
the teacher for distinguished service 
rendered to the community, the Penn- 
sylvania State College in cooperation 
with 12 Pennsylvania newspapers has 
established 12 fellowships at the Col- 
lege. 

The fellowship provides for six 
weeks of summer study at Penn State 
in a field of the teacher’s choice. All 
expenses of the teacher will be paid. 


To be eligible to enter the competi- 
tion, candidates must be graduates of 
colleges and universities accredited by 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for the education of teachers. They 
must possess standard teaching certif- 
icates in Pennsylvania. 

In each case, a community Selection 
Committee will be established to choose 
the outstanding teacher of the county 
and award the fellowship. The an- 
nouncement of the selection of the 
outstanding teacher will be made on 
April 12. 

Fellowships for 1948 have been es- 
tablished in 12 counties or cities of the 
State. Newspapers cooperating with 
the Pennsylvania State College are: 
Altoona M/rror, Butler Eagle, Centre 
Daily Times, Chester Times, Harris- 
burg Patriot-Evening News, Johnstown 
Tribune, Lewistown Sentinel, McKees- 
port Daily News, New Castle News, 
Norristown Times Herald, Sharon 
Herald, and Washington Reporter. 





Audio-Visual Awards 


John E. Dugan, President of the 
NEA Department of Secondary 
Teachers, has announced a list of ma- 
terials and equipment to be presented 
to schools and school systems cited as 
doing outstanding work in audio-visual 
education, especially at the secondary 
level. The Department is sponsoring 
National Audio-Visual Education Week, 
which will be observed again this year, 
during the week of October 25-30. 


It is expected that many of the 
schools cited for awards will be de- 
veloped as demonstration centers where 
the newest audio-visual materials, 
equipment, and procedures may be seen. 
Ulna F. Goodall of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, repre- 
sents Pennsylvania on the audio-visual 
steering committee. 


APRIL, 1948 








YpATIONAL J)SSOCIATION of PEACHERS GENCIES | 


Nation-wide Assistance To Administrators 





A national organization for the standardization and improvement 
of teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. 
School executives and class room teachers are invited to write 
to members of the association when in need of the highest type 
of teacher placement service. 








H. R. SOPER, Proprietor ESTABLISHED 1919 MISS W. WILLIAMS, Manager 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Registration Form on Request 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY Write Department bis) gale 
**The Utmost Courtesy at All Times—Service Unexcelled”’ 


Member: National Association of Teachers Agencies 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore-1, Maryland 
For twenty-three years we have rendered reliable service to both teachers and 
school employers. Our placements are made in schools and colleges throughout 
the East and South. This year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 
Write, telling about yourself 








MUlberry 6850 William K. Yocum, Manager 
EARLY 
BRY AN Teachers Bureau EARLY nT 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. ADVISED 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SECONDARY—ELEMENTARY: WM. A. Bryant, Thos. B. R. Bryant 
COLLEGE—UNIVERSITY: Wilmer D. Greulich 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association ef Teachers Agencies 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager - 202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
. . Constant calls for teachers in elementary, sesondary, and college fields . . Vacancies already 
listed with us for next year in the Harrisburg area for teachers of elementary subjects with college 
degree . . Take advantage of the continued teacher shortage . . Get in line for promotion 
. . Over thirty years in this same loeation. 

WE ADVISE EARLY REGISTRATION .. Bell Phone 3-5797 








Teachers Needed — All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting them- 
selves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you 
expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 

GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Estabiished 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 67th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. - PITTSBURGH - Fifth Avenue & Grant Street 


Splendid opportunities in elementary, secondary and college fields. Our experience as a 
former schoolman and as a present placement director at your service 
for your first position or for advancement. 


Atlantic 5398 Member—N. A. T. A. John B. Ritter, Manager 


A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies } 


























Tor emscos MEW JERSEY recess inncrstes 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available through the 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. Tel. 3-3337 
Register now for openings in 
@ ELEMENTARY @® SECONDARY ® ADMINISTRATION 
@ SPECIAL FIELDS @® COLLEGE 


Dr.'Charles J. Strahan, Acency President, 18 years Ceputy Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive Sec 
retary of New Jersey Education Association, guarantees Fair Dealing—Complete Coverage—Effective Placemen 
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CORNELL 1948 SUMMER SCHOOL || ® 


JUNE 21-JULY 30 
E 


Professional training for teachers, counselors, princi- lish 

| NI \V ERSI Y pals, and superintendents int 
vis 

JUNE 21-AUGUST 13 “4 

Academic courses in subject matter fields His 
* 


Bucknell University offers a wide variety of under- 
graduate and graduate courses. All classes meet five 


_ SUMMER SESSION - 1948 























July 6 to August I4 days a week. ‘ T 

cha] 

FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER Special Features on 

R I hist 

PROFESSIONAL GRADUATES Expanded Curriculum - 

Safety Education program for training teachers “8 

Instruction by faculties of the Graduate Guidance Workshop—offering credits toward guidance ea 

School, College of Arts and Sciences, Col- teachers’ and counselors’ certificates dew 

lege of Engineering, College of Home Conference on Secondary School Curriculum pub 

Economics, College of Agriculture, School Guidance Conference ago 
of Education, Division of Languages, School Courses in Visual Education and History needed for 

of Industrial and Labor Relations, Depart- permanent certification TH 
ment of Hotel Administration. Take those needed courses while spending your sum- 
‘ mer in one of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots. 

Address inquiries and requests for the Announcement to: * ie 

Director of the Summer Session, For complete details, write to gov 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York W. H. SAUVAIN in 

Acting Director of Summer School vel 

IN THE FINGER LAKES REGION Bucknell University 

LEWISBURG, PA. a 

mu 
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y WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 
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— Our Earth—— Using Our Earth———Living on Our Earth*— 


: The first three of a six-book** series in basal geography. They present in terms 
; the child can understand — and in the grades in which he can best understand 

them — the geographic principles which govern mankind. They lead him to 
; think and reason geographically. 
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TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
for each book 


will be available soon 


* Ready in July 
** Books for Grades 6-7-8 in preparation 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta +: San Francisco 
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0 © 0 Yew Books 


Ecitorial Note.—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by pub- 
lishers. The announcements unless signed do not purport to be critical reviews but are 
intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they 


wish to secure the books. 


HisTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Wayland F. 
Dunaway, professor emeritus, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 744 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. $6.65 


This new and enlarged edition has a 
chapter, “Through World War II to the 
Present Time’ which covers the political 
history of the Commonwealth to the ad- 
ministration of Governor James H. Duff. 
Iso chapters dealing with the economic 
and social history of the later period have 
undergone a revision to incorporate such 
developments as have taken place since the 
publication of the first edition twelve years 
ago. 


THE AMERICAN Way IN COMMUNITY LIFE. 
Samuel Steinberg and D. C. Knowlton. 
408 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.92 


A community civics text for seventh or 
eighth graders. Activities and services of 
government are introduced informally, often 
in narrative style, to help the student de- 
velop an understanding of how government 
actually affects our daily lives. Ideals of 
good citizenship stressed are: good work- 
manship, participation in school and com- 
munity activities, friendliness among ll 
groups in our population, appreciation of 
the rights of others, respect for government 
and those who carry on its work, and ap- 
preciation of the basic principles of democ- 
racy. The authors believe the Chinese adage 
that one picture is worth a thousand words. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN. 
Educational Policies Commission and 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association, 1201-16 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 292 pp. 
$1.25 


What is the elementary school of To- 
morrow? This question is answered in a 
statement of basic policy prepared with the 
cooperation of leaders in elementary educa- 
tion throughout the U. S. It reports superior 
practices in elementary schools. It also gives 
a forecast of the development of elementary 
education in rural districts and in cities and 
towns of varying size in the next ten years. 
“Teach Them All’ is a pictorial summary 
of the book which can be obtained for 
$0.35; and a filmstrip, 35 mm of 52 frames, 
can be purchased for $2. 


New INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. Book 6. Price, 
Miller, Warner. McCormick-Mathers 


Rewritten with new corrective exercises, 
stories, and illustrations. A survey test pre- 
cedes and a self-evaluation test follows each 
unit. A separate set of achievement tests is 
provided with each book and a Teacher's 
Answer Book and Reference Guide includ- 
ing specific page references to thirteen text- 
books on each grade level accompanies class 
orders. 


APRIL, 1948 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. Grade 9. 
Brewton, McMullan, and Giddings. 384 
pp. Illus. Laidlaw 

A new high school freshman English text 
which provides a complete course in com- 
position and grammar. It may be used to 
conclude junior high-school work or to in- 
troduce the senior high-school course in 
composition and grammar. The text treats 

Conversation, Review of English Essentials, 

the Library, Thought and Expression, Re- 

ports, Letter Writing, Creative Writing, 

Discussions, and other ninth-grade interests. 

“Learning Essential English’’ is now avail- 

able in a junior high edition. 


AN APPROACH To Rapio. J. B. Shrewsbury. 
288 pp. Illus. Electronics Industries, 
Princeton, Kentucky. $4.50 

This approach to radio, although on a 

mature level, is kept quite simple. The book 
is written in a conversational style, and no 
technical terms and involved mathematics 
are used. Explanations are so amplified by 
detail that they are readily comprehended. 
Problems are made an integral part of the 
text, and a genuine need is developed for 
each bit of information prior to its presen- 
tation. Construction and experiments deal 
with useful articles of radio equipment and 
not with isolated pieces of laboratory ap- 
paratus. A complete kit of materials re- 
quired for the study unit may be ordered 
from Electronics Industries. The text has 
many drawings which explain text. 


ENGLISH WorKSHOP. Grade 12. Langdale, 


Blumenthal, Warriner. 256 pp. Har- 
court, Brace. $0.96 
This workbook provides a _ concurrent 


exercise on usage, vocabulary building, and 
basic reading skills. The exercises are identi- 
cal in form with those found in standard 
placement tests, intelligence tests, New York 
Regents and College Board examinations. 
Each chapter ends with a review lesson 
covering the chapter content and an achieve- 
ment test covering the work of all preced- 
ing chapters. A 32-page pamphlet of Mastery 
Tests to be furnished with each copy of the 
book will contain chapter tests, cumulative 
achievement tests, and a 7-page standardized 
vocabulary test. 


WINNING Worps. H. I. Christ. 348 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $2 
This book combines exercises in vocab- 


ulary building with a study of words in 
action. Part One is devoted to exploring 
the word resources of our language; the 
meanings of werds essential to the vocab- 
ulary of an educated person, their origin 
and historical development, the varied ways 
of using them in speaking and writing, the 
use of dictionaries, thesauri, and books 
of synonyms. Words are introduced through 
word games, tests based upon illustrations, 
cartoons, ‘‘detective puzzles,’ anecdotes, 





matching, multiple-choice and completien 
questions. Part Two attacks jargon, haziness 
of meaning, and the dishonest manipulation 
of words. It provides the groundwork for 
propaganda analysis and correlates directly 
with the social studies. For the high school 
level. 


TEACHING HiGH ScHooL HIsToRY AND 
SocIAL STUDIES FOR CITIZENSHIP 
TRAINING. Charles C. Peters, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 192 pp. University 
of Miami Book Store, Coral Gables, 
Florida. $1 

Doctor Peters has written the story of the 

Miami experiment in democratic, action- 
centered Education (DAC). Experimental 
work was done in typical high schools in 
the district. The project attempted “to make 
a constructive approach to the problem of 
developing and trying out a procedure in 
teaching history and other social studies 
calculated to make them contribute maxim- 
ally to training for citizenship in a demo- 
cratic state.” The book sets forth the methods 
with which the group experimented and re- 
ports on success. The fund provided for the 
study pays for sending 8,700 copies of the 
book gratis to teachers of history and the 
other social studies throughout America and 
abroad. 


PHysIcs FOR THE New AGE. R. H. Carleton 
and H. H. Williams. 672 pp. Illus. 
Lippincott. $2.80 

This high-school physics applies the facts, 

laws, and principles to the automobile, air- 
plane, air conditioning, jet propulsion, 
rockets, electronics, color photography, tele- 
vision, radar, teleran, and splitting the atom. 
It is profusely illustrated. Example prob- 
lems are employed to make clear the 
formulas and equations needed in solving 
physics ptoblems. A Teacher’s Manual con- 
tains teaching suggestions, film and _ film- 
strip references, and answers to the prob- 
lems in the text. 


SPELLING WE Use. Ernest Horn and E. J. 
Ashbaugh. Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
and workbooks. Lippincott. $0.72 

The test-study method is employed in this 
series of spellers. Handwriting exercises 
correct the common illegibilities in hand- 
writing which are recognized as an obstacle 
in learning to spell. From grade four on, 
each book has a dictionary containing the 
words studied in that grade. Teacher's Hand- 
book provided. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


PuBLIC RELATIONS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
February, 1948, issue of The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, 1201-16 St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. $1 

Leslie W. Kindred, professor of secondary- 
schvol administration and supervision of 
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"Mid the acclaim of crowds, the blare of bands and the 
roar of cannon, the passengers climbed down from their 
seats on top of the coaches when the “De Witt Clinton” 


arrived in Schenectady on its first run from Albany. 
They had inadequate protection on that trip... only their 
umbrellas which were soon discarded after sparks burned 


off the covers. 


Plan Your Protection 


For over 37 years, Educators has 
helped Teachers to ‘stay on top” 
in time of trouble... protecting 
them against unforeseen financial 
strain caused by mishap or sickness. 
Our group plan is flexible. It can 
be easily adjusted to cover your 
needs. Your group can have pro- 
tection the year ‘round, including 


While You’re on Top 


vacations, and help with doctor 
bills for non-disabling accidents. 
Payments can start from the first 
day of illness or disability. There 
is no age limit no physical 
examination. 

Send in the coupon below for 
details or to have our representative 
explain the plan to your group. 


Non-cancellable Educators Policies are also available. 


Educators GROUP INSURANCE 


Lancaster, Pa. 


a send me complete informatio 
Group Protection 
Individual Protection 


tative call 
Have your represen 
y Title 
Name 


Address 
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Teachers College, Temple University, 
planned and developed this special issue of 
The Bulletin. Articles on certain aspects of 
the public relations program are written by 
educators in all parts of the country. Siart- 
ing with the fundamental . considerat:ons 
underlying the organization of a sound and 
systematic program of social interpretation, 
these authors describe in practical terms 
how schools may develop better community 
relations and utilize, to an advantage, the 
facilities for influencing public opinion. 
Among the Pennsylvania contributors are 
Richard A. Houseman, Lehigh University; 
John M. Hickey, Erie; Donald D. Reber, 
Allentown; Carl '.. Fromuth, Philadelphia; 
Harrison W. Fry, Philadelphia; Philip U. 
Koopman, Ardmore; Earl H. Burgard, Pitts- 
burgh; Joseph J. Rossi and David A. Horo- 
witz, Philadelphia. 


National Education Association 


LEGAL STATUS OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PupiL. $0.25 

REPORT OF THE SECOND NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP. $0.50 

STILL UNFINISHED—Our obligation to 
America’s Children. Report of a study 
on public school expenditures conducted 
by the Institute of Administrative Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $0.25 


THE 


Miscellaneous 


ADVENTURES AHEAD. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

AMERICA’S GREAT Hope: RECOVERY IN 
Europe. Public Affairs Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $0.25 

HEALTH EDUCATION MATERIALS. LET’sS FIND 
Out Asout It BOooKLets. National 
Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chi- 
cago 6, Iil. 

LET’s FIGURE FOR IMPROVED LivinG. Sloan 
Project in Applied Economics, College 
of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. $0.35 

THE MILITARIZATION OF AMERICA. National 
Council Against Conscription, 1013-18 
St., Washington 6, D. C. $0.10 

PROGRESS TOWARD IMPROVED CLASSROOM 
ENVIRONMENT. American Seating Co., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

SIMON BOLIVAR. American Historical Series, 
Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 6, 


BD. €..9015 
WHAT CAN WE _ EXPECT OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS? The Woman's Press, 600 


Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
$0.35 

WHAT OF TEACHING? Published by Univer- 
sity of Illinois and five Illinois state 
teachers colleges. Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Dekalb, Il. 





Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 


BrITIsH EMPIRE REPUBLIC. W. H. Lawt 


ence. $2 

Hortmays IN VERSE. Marie C. Miller 
$1.75 

EDUCATION FROM WITHIN. M. Barbereux- 
Parry. $2 


Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Boston 
17, Mass.: 
READING READINESS 


SERIES: Games to 
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o_ ity, Play, $0.76; Manuals for Teaching— should appear in the state this summer, 
ae : _ with ap — pt and ne naege a folder of information issued by the 
ten & lay, $1; On Cherry Street, $0.80; The Nyational Foundation for Infantile 
ay Little White House, $0.80; The Pre- : : anes ’ e 
y. Start Primer Program, $0.80—Also My Do Paralysis will be distributed through the What's Won with 
a ns and Learn Books for Primer and Pre- schools. Entitled ““A Message to Parents | 
oe rg ley each a about Infantile Paralysis,” the folder | p 
a, D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., = ' . - th fi 
| tecms ao he ae contains facts —_ stage a [ky SCN ence 
AMUN ANACONDA. Horacio Quiroga. Spanish precautions = apache ™ ere a aa 4 QO 
ge, the Reader. $0.60 be obtained. It will be given to pupils | 
pinion. CIGALON. Marcel Pagnol. Spanish Reader. in public, private, and parochial schools | "Good and bad luck is 
ls. $0.88 to take home before the close of the | 
— ss PaRZIVAL. Wolfram von Eschenbach. Ger- Jing term | but a synony M6 é in 
rien man Reader. $1.32 ai A ,| the great majority of 
ge J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, Parents are told that the disease nee instances, for good 
lip U. Philadel phia: not be feared beyond reason—that of | da bad judgement." 
ws ENGLISH FOR Topay. Frances M. Noar and the people who get infantile paralysis, | = a Jug i 
= A. L. Threlkeld. Books 3-8 very few contract it in paralytic form | ~-«-CHATFIELD 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd and with early diagnosis and good care, 
St., New York City 18: the large majority recover without | eee ae f 
boa UsING AND MANAGING Sons. A. F. - oe — | Nothing is wrong with it—not 
Gustafson. $2.80 crippling. The importance of prompt | even the “e” in synonyme. (For, as 
Con- Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., treatment, however, is emphasized. | all a i nn 
) New York City: Parents are urged to watch for symp- | ~_ : 
n to ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GuID- toms in time of epidemics, and to call | es to the sense Me the sentence, 
study ANCE. Volumes One and Two Edited jhe doctor immediately. if symptoms it often proves to be impressively 
ducted by O. J. Kaplan. $18.50 sa Y> ymproms, | right. Apply it to health and acci- 
as described in the folder, appear. d i Sint —¥ 
ye Re- Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York . a ee ae ee ee 
eres City: Teachers who wish to prepare them- | have the good judgment to get T.P.U. 
Business DICTATION. Second edition. C. selves with fuller information about in- |  “Housepitalization” protection. Then, 
A. Thomas fantile paralysis may secure literature | — a _— a = i 
’ free of charge by writing the National | 7°Ce ems eee ema 
lectric, : : ; doctor and hospital bills, compen- 
A Messa e About Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 sates for salary losses during hos- 
. te £ Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. In-| _ pitalization, and during home con- 
Wash- Infantile Paralvsis formation may also be secured from | finement because of sickness, acci- 
y state representatives of the National | dent, convalescence or quarantine. 
Pam RoBERT W. JONES, State Representa- Foundation, as follows: Robert W. | Those T. P. U. checks are not 
9 tive, The National Foundation for In- Jones, 610 Colonial Bldg., 13th & | bad luck! 
1- , : 3 ? pe | 
fantile Paralysis Market Sts., Philadelphia; Charles H. | Find out about the T.P.U. 
Sloan So that Pennsylvania parents may Brasuell and James W. Harris, Jr., | Rng pease zee : com- 
Il : hie . vet 4 P pare it with other heaith and acci- 
wi know what to do if infantile paralysis Room 413, Dauphin Bldg., Harrisburg. | dent plans . . . see how completely 
, it protects you for only a few cents 
: | a day. 
“= | ELECTRICAL TRAINING 
13-18 S 
Send the coupon below and get 
.00M For High School Graduates Who Are Not Going to College pualiannmeactinidlhasestesminn 
Co., b i: a aaa I iia iit 
* Train for Successful Careers in Electricity * 
eries Intensive 32 weeks’ resi- electronics; use of machine THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
, dence course in fundamen- tools; motor construction; 116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa 
n 6, tals of industrial electrical drafting. A basic training 2 ‘ : 
engineering, including radio meeting industry’s require- Please send me _ information 
and electronics. Extensive ments for engineering aides, about the “Housepitalization” 
URAL laboratory practice in elec- laboratory assistants, etc. Certificate 
600 trical measurements; test- Modern buildings, dorms. . 
Bay a : ing power equipment; cir- 54th year. Begin July 26; r 
eee cuit tracing; wiring tech- Nov. 22. Catalog. 7539 Ta- | DC) |, Ee ROLES TS Sees Soe 
niques; radio and industrial koma Ave., Wash. 12, D. C. 
d RUMIOSE deci cree es 
_ ELECTRICAL SCHOOL Vly bic 
ate - 2 Y 
inois A Technical Institute | CUNO ccna cavsaienidtetieanaiaalin 
ll. AGUNG ca licescc Peele EA LS ma eee 
Why Not a Vacation of Happiness, Thrills and Helpfulness. .. ? a one we 
Yes; A well planned, Personally = TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [] 
Conducted Tour to— = | 
um- and All the More Important of Our WESTERN NATIONAL PARKS = | biog aii ee ~ 
a LEAVES JULY 18 — 22 DAYS = | Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
rr. = | 
or to that Exotic, Romantic, Old Country = | by CCBA under same management as TPU 
=" of Wide Contrasts and Beauty — M E xX | ce O = 
Including the more important points of interest from the Gulf to the Pacific and San = | 
UX- Antonio and New Orleans on the return. LEAVES JULY 6, Also 22 Days = | 
; Everything Cared For e Luxury With Economy e_ Ask For Folder = | ENJOY PROTECTION 
ton i = | 
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reading can be developed 


Revised 


be happy ones. 
create a love of reading 


cators, and noted artists 


D Cc HEATH 





Reading for Interest, 


BY PAUL WITTY AND OTHERS 


“Reading maketh a full man,” 


quoth Sir Francis Bacon - - and a permanent love of 


in elementary school pupils by 





This superior basal reading program for the first six 
grades insures that a child’s first reading experiences will 
READING FOR INTEREST is designed to 


that will carry over to adult 


life, to develop the habit of reading both for pleasure and 
for information, and to stimulate the child’s interest in the 
better types of literature. Outstanding authors, leading edu- 


have collaborated to make this 


series truly enjoyable. The series consists of a reading 
readiness book, four pre-primers, two primers, and readers 
for each of the first six grades. 


AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 14 


























Students will find numerous offerings in 
the Graduate School, in the College 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the 
Colleges of Architecture, Commerce 
and Business Administration, Engineer- 
ing, Music, and Pharmacy; in the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 





SIX WEEKS— 
FOUR WEEKS—August 2 to August 28 
TEN WEEKS—June 21 to August 28 


Summer Session 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are of- 
fered in the fields of Art, Music, 
Drama, Audio-Visual Education, Re- 
medial Reading, Speech Correction, 
School Administration, Counseling 
and Guidance, Intercultural Educa- 
tion, Family Life Education. 


Reduced Rates for Teachers in Active Service 


June 21 to July 31 


Schools of Education, Journalism, Li- 
brary Science, Public Administration, 
Religion, and Social Work, and in the 
departments of Occupational Therapy, 
Physical Therapy, Radio, and Cinema. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United States 
new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and 


were asked whether their children had benefited from 


having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said “Yes”—nearly larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get your 
9 out of 10! They reported their children advanced order in early! Demand still exceeds our printing 
more rapidly, got better grades, were more interested capacity. 


in schoel work. 


Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with 











even greater confidence. For the completely new ADDED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a World 
WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30-year Book summer franchise. Write NOW for details to The 
history. Not merely a revision—it has been completely Mo Chiceas oe ee ee 
rebuilt from cover to cover. New page format and size; : ; 


hk a The , be ’ z te be be be t he The * % , 
ORLY WORLD WORLD soaup FORD WORL; WORLD HORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD WORLD *ORLD WORLD WORLE ¥ORD WORLD o 
OOK BOOK BOOK 390k 200K 8K «BOOK «ROOK ROOK «BOOK «BOOK «= BOOKS Book C8 200k 800k BOOK 


t 


3 


Completely eur Prod than $2,000,000! 
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GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
HISTORY NATIONS 


OUR COUNTRY 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR 
THE UNITED STATES FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION SERIES | 


A Complete History Program for the Elementary School | 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 





This series reveals to pupils the moving pageantry of our 


nation’s past. It brings to them our present role of interna- 
tional importance. Our nation is developed in a world setting. 


This series emphasizes the leaders of exploration, discovery, 
and government. It emphasizes the outstanding figures in 
science, art, literature, and music. It shows the relation between 
momentous events. It prepares youth for intelligent citizen- | 
ship. Among its high points are: 

SOUND SCHOLARSHIP PRACTICAL TEACHING PLANS 
HISTORICAL ACCURACY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
SIMPLE READING VOCABULARY 
SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 









Dallas 1 
San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 

















-_ 











American History 


Wilson and Lamb 


Seventh- and eighth-graders like this book be- | 
cause it is easy to read and is filled with vivid | 
details. Time Lines at the beginning of each 
chapter and a combined topical-chronological 
approach help pupils develop an understand- 
ing of historical trends. 





Kittle’s Penmanship | 
Manuscript Cureivre 


An experienced teacher and supervisor has de- 
veloped a scientific, simplified method of pen- | 
manship that is simple to teach and easy to 
learn. Her Retrace Build method obviates the | 
need for remedial work, ensures success from | 
the very first lesson. Grades 1 through 8. 











88 Lexington Avenue | 


American Book Company new Yor ic, N.Y. 








Necrology 


ANNA M. Raz, a former te. cher, 
Leechburg, R. D., February 23. 

Mrs. LAuRA WHEELER WA ING, 
head of art department, State Tea hers 
College, Cheyney, February 3 

Ray KESSLER, retired teacher of 
Allentown schools, February 4 

HERBERT B, SCHMAYER, Eng! ish 
teacher in Allentown schools since 1917, 
February 10 

ANNA V. PENNINGTON, | retired 
teacher, Carmichaels, and Cumberland 


| Township schools, Greene County, Jan- 


uary 31 

Eart N. Do.sy, industrial arts 
teacher, Sharpsville, January 29 

Roy W. DELAPLAINE, retired only 
two weeks from the position of head of 
physical education department, Benja- 


| min Franklin High School, Philadel- 
phia, February 12 


RACHEL M. BLACK, retired teacher of 
John M. Conroy school, Pittsburgh, 
February 3 

RONALD R. WELCH, principal of 


Weldon Junior High School, Glenside, 


February 26 
SAMUEL D. Parry, president, Phila- 


| delphia Teachers’ Institute 


ROBERT MACMILLAN, associate super- 
intendent of schools, Philadelphia 
MARTHA ALBERTA KAUFFMAN, 


third-grade teacher, Crawford building, 


Connellsville, February 16. 

FANNIE REESE, teacher of first grade 
in Saint Clair schools for 38 years, now 
retired, February 13. 

J. EARLE WATSON, teacher in Way- 
nesboro Junior High School, March 9. 

JOHN HENRY MACCRACKEN, preési- 
dent of Lafayette College from 1915 
to 1926, February 1. 

Mrs. MARTHA MILLER’ SMALL, 
teacher in Adams County for 14 years, 
February 4. 

ANNIE NIXON, retired teacher of 
Etna schools in 1932, on January 16 in 
her 83rd year. 

ESTHER SCHOFIELD, teacher in ele- 


| mentary schools, Franklin, Cambria 


County, January 12. 
a 
LANCASTER City TEACHERS contrib- 
uted $245.60 to be used for direct per- 
sonal relief for foreign teachers. Frances 


| Forney of McCaskey High School was 


chairman of the drive with principals 
in charge in the various schools. 
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Notes aud Yews 


JoHN S. CARTWRIGHT, superintend- 
ent of Carlisle schools, is one of 25 
school administrators representing as 
many regions of the United States in- 
vited by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to help plan and participate 
in a Work Conference for Superintend- 
ents at Teachers College, New York, 
from July 9 to July 27, 1948. 

Lewis V. Kost has given up his 
position in Norristown school district 
to take one with PIAA in Harrisburg. 

BERNICE BARTHMAIER, art teacher of 
Garrettford grammar school near Drexel 
Hill, Philadelphia, has a project of 
unusual glass picture designs described 
in an article in the February issue of 
School Arts magazine. Newton H. Hart- 
man of Overbrook submitted the article 
and took the photos which accompanied 
it. 

LUCILLE WALLOWER of Harrisburg 
is the author of a story, ‘Fourth of 
July,” which represents the State of 
Pennsylvania in “Children of the USA,” 
published by Silver Burdett. 





BERNARD FoRCEY is now manager of 
the Philadelphia office of F. E. Comp- 
ton & Co. Before joining the staff of 
Compton’s, he was teacher of history 
in Lower Merion High School, vice 
principal of Lebanon High School, and 
principal of Lansford High School. 

THE CURRICULUM REVISION Com- 
mittee of the Mathematics Round Table 
of PSEA wishes copies of courses of 
study or teaching units in mathematics 
from the high schools of the State. Will 
any persons wishing to cooperate in this 
respect please contact any of the mem- 
bers of the Committee: Leonard L. 
Smith, Ridley Township High School, 
Folsom; L. McClure Lanning, 7 Old Ox 
Road, Pittsburgh; Freas Downing, 93 
Kennedy St., Bradford; and John S. 
Peifer, 214 Sherwood Street, Wellsboro. 

A PENNSYLVANIA Boy, Igor Alexeff 
of Mount Lebanon High School, was 
one of 40 Seventh Annual Talent Search 
winners who competed in Washington 
recently for the $2400 Westinghouse 
Grand Science Scholarships. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. EDEL of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, has an- 
nounced plans for a Ten-Year Develop- 
ment Program. The program will be 
based on the 175th Anniversary of the 
founding of Dickinson College. A spe- 
cial celebration will be held at Carlisle, 
April 22-23-24-25, for alumni and 
friends of the College. 

The Development Program is based 
on a study which recommends. that 
Dickinson should not expand its en- 
rolment during the next generation, but 
should “make every effort to maintain 
and improve its outstanding position as 
a College of liberal arts and sciences, 
rich in history and devoted to American 
ideals.” A special committee of alumni, 
churchmen, and local residents will plan 
and direct the program beginning with 
the celebration. 


THE JEANNETTE School Art Exhibit, 
April 30, will be held in the Gaskill 
school building. There will be a variety 
of media representing the work of the 
pupils from first grade through high 
school. Mrs. Berta Marie Frey, art 
supervisor, is in charge of arrangements. 
Teachers and students from other dis- 
tricts will be welcome. 


ae 


YOU wiise PROTECTED 


1. Wherever You May Be: 


In Your Own Classroom 


In Your Own Home 


Wherever You May Travel by plane, train, your own car, or any other 


mode of transportation 


for 


YOUR WASHINGTON NATIONAL TEACHER GROUP PLAN PROVIDES WORLD WIDE PROTECTION 


2. Whatever You May Be Doing: 


Teaching 


Engaging in Sports 


Vacationing 


Working at Some Temporary Occupation During Your Vacation Period . . . for 


YOUR WASHINGTON NATIONAL TEACHER GROUP PLAN PROVIDES COVERAGE AGAINST ALL 
ACCIDENTS AND ALL ILLNESSES - 24 HOURS A DAY - EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 


IF IT IS REAL SECURITY YOU WANT - - - write for details to: 


Western Pennsylvania Group Office 
400 INVESTMENT BUILBING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Group Office 
602 PERRY BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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A SCHOOL BUS DRIVER conference 
was held January 12 at Southern Lan- 
caster County Joint High School, 
Quarryville. The theme was Better 
and Safer Transportation for School 


Calendar 


April 1-3—Eastern Arts Association, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONTIM 


Summer Session—July 7-Aug. 14, 








thi icipati re il 9-10—Thi Eastern 

Children. Participating were school April 9-10—Third Annual inner t06 dlasatee anc 

and school board officials, an auto club Pennsylvania School Library Con- ondary teachers, graduate ang 
‘ ope undergraduate students. =peclal 

representative, a State policeman, and ference, State Teachers College, courses in Guidance and Coun. 


seling. Workshops in Rure! Edu- 


representatives of the Department of | Kutztown cation and in Health Education, 
; : ss : f F Elementary and secondary dem- 
Public Instruction. V. L. Schreiber, | April 13-17—-Southeastern Convention onstration schools. Ent coin. 
Nee Ce ae ; nt and at 
high’ school pzincipal, and George A. District and Schoolmen’s Week, | € inion wiee’'G ate 














Smith, supervising principal, organ- Philadelphia sity management. 

ized the meeting which was attended ; Director, Gummer Scag 

° ans , April 16-17—Northeastern Regional Burlington, Vermont 
2 vers | . = e at ; 

by 25 bus drivers. Meeting, NEA Department of =" On-Lake-Champlain 

SS —————— = ee Classroom Teachers, Penn-Harris LO Of fm fm fl 





Teachers Wanted for 
COLLEGE, SECONDARY & ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 
For information, write to 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Herndon, Pa. 

Registration Free a Established Since 1910 





TEACHERS who have an interest 


in Christian education can find pleasant 
and profitable enjoyment selling the 
BOOK of LIFE 
Can arrange for work anywhere in the 
United States. Write Lawrence T. Orner, 
Rep., Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
528 E. Third Street Ph. 422 M 

















EARN GOOD MONEY 
during Summer Vacation 
Selling Established Nationally Known 
VISUAL AIDS e Write for Full Information 
The George F. Cram Company, Inc. 
730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 














Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 































At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries,historical and con- Be 
temporary, fromevery field F 
of human activity. Alpha- F 
betical arrangement. . 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. 
















Both books have been prepared 

by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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| April 23-24— 


| April 25-28— 








Hotel, Harrisburg 


| April 16-17—Industrial Arts Confer- 


ence, State Teachers College, -Mil- 
— 

| April 19-22—American Assn. of Col- 
sess Registrars, Philadelphia 

-Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies, American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

April 24-May 1—National Boys and 
Girls Week 

International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa 

| April 30-May 1—Commercial Contest 
and Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 1—Pennsylvania State Assn. for 
Childhood Education, Pennsylvania 
State College 

July 5-9—National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

July 27-29—Superintendents’ Confer- 

ence, Pennsylvania State College 

29-30—Local Branch Leaders’ 

Workshop, State 

College 

October 7-8—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 14-16—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 15—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Chambersburg 


July 


Pennsylvania 


October 15—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Bethlehem 

October 20-21—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

November 19-20—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Shamokin 

December 9-11—State Convention, 
Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Penn Sheraton, 
Philadelphia 

December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annvitie, ps. 
Announces Six Weeks Summer School 
e JUNE 21 - JULY 30 « 


D. CLARK CARMEAN, Director 
a a a eh a 





STITCH AND 
SEAM OPENER 





a \2 for $1 
Postpaid 


PENDING 


NEWEST SEWING ACCESSORY 
No Sewing Kit is Complete Without It 
@ Speeds up, simplifies any sewing operation, 

Pulls or cuts ere 
@ Opens seams in jiffy. High chrome 
tempered steel. A picasing gift. Satisfaction 
or your.money back. 
Send cash or Money Order 


FALCON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
602 Lafayette St., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 


E— 


Summer School in 
GEOGRAPHY 


A SIX WEEKS’ school of great sig- 
nificance to teachers, students, mem- 
bers of the armed forces and the gen- 
eral public. Lecture and seminar 
courses on Tropical Settlement, Polar 
Problems, the Pacific Region, Europe, 
Canada, Regional Planning, Tech- 
niques of Field Studies, etc. Lecturers 
include Sir Hubert Wilkins, Drs. L. D. 
Stamp, V. Stefansson, N. E. Odell, J. 
W. Coulter and B. Zaborski. Gradu- 
ate and under-graduate credits given. 
Comfortable, co-educational college 
residence in ideal holiday location. 
Fee, (board-residence and tuition), 
$190. 


%' 
os 























Under the Auspices of 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


at Stanstead College, Quebec 


(on the Vermont border) 


July 5th - August 14th, 1948 


Write for prospectus to: Director, Professor 
George H. T. Kimble, Chairman, Dept. of 
Geography, McGill University, 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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For a sparkling eye and 








a happy heart...try a 


This marine and mountain wonderland offers varied steamer 
and ferry trips . . . or fishermen and yachtsmen may set 
their own courses in rented boats. There are the alpine : 
attractions of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, the Blue Glacier Teusshis dhinpain lie hebidnaiese an Gaameiael 
on the Olympic Peninsula—all near Seattle and Tacoma. 

There are daily sailings from these seaports for Victoria THE f ff OLY: MPLAN, 
and Vancouver, B. C.; less frequently for Alaska and 

the Orient. East of the Cascades are Spokane’s : 

; 45 Hours Chicago to 
lakelands and Grand Coulee Dam. The grandly scenic Puget Sound via St. Paul 
trip to Washington is part of the fun on The Minasenetia, aihaiee. 
Milwaukee Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA. stone, Butte. Low round 

* Plan from Free Vacation Literature trip fares returning via 
For picture-filled folders describing the attractions of the California or the Cana- 
dian Rockies. 


Northwest, address H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Milwaukee Road, 822 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 














Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avait- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Fiekd 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg .. Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California... Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hiii 
Clarion . Library Science ....Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg . Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Gdinberm ......... Art Education ..L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana ore Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ......Ralph E. Heiges, Acting 
Kutztown .........Art Education and Library Science O. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven .........Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield . _Home Economics and Music Education .........James G. Morgan 
Millersville .. _. Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderter 
Shippensburg .......,.Adult, Business and Cooperative Education ...... Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock ..... Health Education Dale W. Houk 
West Chester . Health Education and Music Education ... Charles S. Swope 


Sas 
CALIFORNIA SHIPPENSBURG 
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Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dic 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education. secondar, 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 

Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 

The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their profession 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST- ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 
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